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Hamburg’s dial-a-doctor service 
chalks up first million 


H amburg's telephone medical advice 
service recently had its one million th. 
'caller since it was introduced over two 
years ago. Thus the dlal-a-doctor service 
has become one of the most successful 
special telephone services. 

The system is completely anonymous 
so there is no question of the caller being 
embarrassed. When you dial Hamburg 
1 1 59 you are connected with a tape- 
recorded message giving an advertised 
aspect of health advico. 

The posts and telecommunications 
authorities are unable to tune in to the 
conversation so, the caller's anonymity is 
absolute and even the identity of the ' 
millionth person to use the service is 
unknown.' 

When, the service was first introduced 
on I April 1968 the first topic on which 
advice was given was "the seven warning 
signs of cancer". This attracted 12,957 
callers. 

In the following month the postal 
authorities had decided to make 1 1 59 
into, a regular service with a new theme 
every month and for May 1968 they 
chose die topic “health tips for while 
your are on holiday". Only 6,654 used 
the service for this theme. 

Originally the number for the service 
was 1 1 66 and when this was altered to 
1159 the next month for the theme 
“ba tiling and swimming" only 863 dialled 
the new number. How many dialled the 
old? 


The all time record for callers came in 
August 1968 when the theme “sex 
hygiene for men and women” brought 
calls from all over Europe. Tills topic was 
so popular (probably the anonymity of 
die service scored on tills one) that it was 
extended until 30 September and by that 
time the number of callers seeking this 
personal advice had reached 297,498. 
After only a few days the lines were 
completely blocked. 

Interest in the theme of preventive 
medicine varied. The average number of 
calls lias been somewhere between 30,000 
and 40,000. 

Some. of . the most popular services are 
the special medical advice .such as how to 
cure a hangover, which is specially run on 
1 January! This attracted 20,000 calls 
froth those suffering bn the morning after 
Hogmanay. • . \ ■ 

Other special medical services that have 
proved popular are those for the preven- 
tion of influenza and those for taking 
care of health on dog-days. 

Apart from the special themes mention- 
ed above, the other tapes that have 
proved popular were on the subjects: 
combating cancer, movement and circula- 
tion, information on oral polio vaccine, 
taking care of health during the Christmas 
festive period, pointers to veneral disease, 
stocking up the household medicine 
chest, cold prevention, taking care of 
health at work, taking your dog on 
holiday with you, warding off fungus 
diseases of the foot, food and care in 


summer months, danger — narcotics!, 
diabetes, enemies of your beautiful teeth, 
and smokers live dangerously. 

In July 1970 a recorded message about 
sunglasses attracted 1 1,396 calls. At the 
moment the message being broadcast is 
about what to remember when swimming 
and bathing. 

In August a message will be put out on 
the dial-a-doctor service about the dang- 
ers of salmonella, which cause food 
poisoning. A message about family plan- 
ning will be available in September. For 
October the telephone doctor service will 
give a warning about tho abuse of alcohol. 

The themes planned for. the , more 
distant future are: accident hazards for 
children in the home, heart ana circula- 
tion - how to' keep them in good order, 
nutrition for the aged, children 1 and 
television, and another topic about sex 
hygiene. ' " 1 ’ ; • •• 

A number of towns and federal states 
have followed the lead of Hamburg and 
introduced their .own dial-a-doctor 
scheme. . The yarious ' organisers swap 
tapes. This . has set up a fegulbr idontaqt 
between Hamburg j Berllii (telephone num- 
ber in Berlin: 253 or 1 16 02) and Bremen 
(telephone: 1 16 02 ). ' 1 

Hanover and Mannheim have also. or- 
ganised their own telephone medical 
advice scheme (telephone: Hanover II 66 
or 1 16 02) and Mannheim (telephone: 
Mannheim 1 1 59). 

Statistics show that since the service 
was Introduced in Hamburg around 1,150 
people per day on average have used it. It 
operates for 24 hours a day and tire tape 
is changed online first day of each month 
at ten o’clock. 

Weekends and evenings are the best 
time to use it when the cheap rate is in 
force. (Frankfurter Rundsdiau, 25 July 1970) 
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Cheaper beer or else. . 

T he Federal Republic While/ (I Tj R I Mr 
Workers .Union lias called f m/Jf A B Bl 
boycott of tho Munich OktobetfJi ^MW ▼ B ▼ 
is the first time In the history of, 

Bavarian festivities that sucli a Wi 
been made. 

In their petition entitled •Afe/de /- 1 
Oktobcrfest (stay away from,,.)] ti^burg, 3 September 1970 
Union says that rt considers ih/j ST L v m „ . 

increase of 1 5 per cent on a beer to|E ® h Year ' N °' 438 ' By ^ 
75 Pfennigs extortionate. 

Tire Union advises those joufc.: 
festivities' to take a can of beer alor i 
them rather than pay this price. . ] f-i 
A • number of bar owners: at ifc{J ’ H TTpfS fc O f 
berfest have received threatening IrJ U V LllLu CLx. 
since the price increase on May 

was announced.' One; of then retd 

black-edged card advising him toad 0 

for himself a suitable burial grouai 1 LU dLLC LJ 
(Hannoversolio Praise, flJJdriij .L 
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mem I uuici Limn pay mu price. , p f • T* Til • 1 

Events are forcing Ulbncht 

since the price increase on May 
was announced.' One; of then rttdsi 

to accept Kassel 20 points 

(Hannoveraoha Prehe.ttJ Jdj]|l JT JT 

• JWofllGfl 'ITl the puk[ . - \ * ■; • I orders - principles to which no 01 

1 . ’ ^ ft lr klfrtlT fair. * X! -I seriously objects, 
h the Federal Republic ' 1 The groundwork for the new forniu 

116,190' 1 evangelisch ' 1 (Proi*}.*'..; :y'- I has been laid in negotiations betwei 

pastors. More tiion 1 0,000 of X' : : I Bonn and Moscow over the p8St fe 
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A t die recent Moscow summit the 
seven Warsaw Pact countries outlined 


-ZEITUNC FUft DEUTSCHLAND 


One of the world's top ten 


1 ; /Zeltuhg ftir peufschland' ('Ncwspapor for Germany*) ia a . dbsfg- 
nation (hat reflects both the Frankfurter A IlgetneineV 1 underlying ; 
. .purpose and, morej literally. Its circulation - which covereWest Berlin 
And .the whole of the Federal Republic^ |n addition tp 140 pcjilprs arid 
- 1 correapondenla of its own, the pa per has 450 >lrlngere' 'reporting from , 
; all over Germany and around the world. 300,000 copies are printed 
, dolly, of whftf} 220,600 go l 9 subscribers:- 20,000 are distributed 


• ’ .abroad, and! the balance ia sold on newsstands. Every Issue Is read by 

at ledst four or five persona. Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeltung ia the. 
' phptirbf the businessman and the politician; and indeed of eyeryone 
who' matters In the Fdderal Republic. |: : ^ 1 ■ 

,f or anyone yyhlilng to penetrate' the German market, the Frankfurter 
Allgemeinelsamust.Inacountryofjnany famous newspapers Its aqthof- 

• ' Ity, scope, and influence can be matched only at an international level. 
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pastors. More than 1 0,000 of tlifnlii jt- - v - a**, | 

parish with a vicarage. Of the t; . .- . . . 

nlimber 3,200 are retired. ".At U\e recent Moscow summit the 
Latest statistics show that thequol ft- seven Warsaw Pact countries outlined 
of female pastors is around J30, t iheir sliort-term policy aims far more 
greatest concentration of women! cautiously than in December 1969. 

Berlin. Of the 338 theologians rt in the final communique of last Decern- 
parisli and vlcnrngc m BmHii *4i bti’smcclvng of the consultative commit- 
woinen. lee of Party and government leaders 

In the churches of Hanover, fei » on 7 the b^is of International 
Hambuig Brunsw'ck Schaumbar^ W' were t0 be establislied between the 
Eutin, Oldenburg and Lippe tlieress Federal Republic and the GDR. This time 
women in the parish service. Wp there was no mention whatsoever of 
three Landcskirchen (Schaumburg-lip diplomatic recognition of the other part 
Eutin and Oldenburg) are thenn ofGennany. 
women at a]l.(FrnnkfUrlor Allgem«ln»M „ , 

nir Douiscliiand.M Juifin| = rnor to Secretary of State Foreign 
1 | Wiimter Andrei Gromyko recognition 

— 7 — — ms (he declared sine qua non of any kind 

w'agreement. The word wos obviously 
' 1 «>I mentioned in- this form on the 

• prtant occasion. ; 

' Unlike the communique issued after 
, w Decembor summit the Moscow final 
j communique names no specific aims, no 
v- ' (j Editions and so no artificial barriers. 

I ' ’ . . .. j 1 . die Warsaw Pact leaders follow- 

I ..j- , confidential deliberations by 

'* mm.rr 
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ands. Every Issue Is read by •• • | ^ P rac tica| plan for 

Allgenieine<Zeltung ia the. •••••'•' j M P it8 l accumulation 
an; and indeed of eyeryone L 
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tan market, the Frankfurter ' Infiltrators* into the Social 

mousnewspaperallsaqthor- . . • . Democrats threaten to under- 
r»ly at an international level. min e party discipline 

. . P fl B® 6 

. ’* : ■ >.,[ I ®®Y r euth pilgrims provide a 

• . I' Wofessional' critical audience 

r ‘ ' • 

1 ^ RT PBQ 8 tB 

, . • ■ ’ ; ' ! . 1 1 steal the show at West 

' 1 . 1 , :■ j ^'n athletics championships 

• ! p IIMl ^ l *Mnjiiiii, lll iiiiiiii, Il iiiiii(rHiiiiiiiriiiiiiiriiiiiri 

... fejSs that active relations must be 
, "■ ! E >, “ h ed between all European coun- 
. ' • :M Vif 0 , n l be basis of the principles of 

I • coexistence.” 

n^i Far Suhscriptiohs' - h a noteworthy formula and 

ons Limited • ■ Seymour Press 1 V fdSLiV contrast to the December 

-i Brixtoo Jlbsd 331 « jT^ation. It. con only mean that “active 

London. S;V)f. 9 ; between the Federal Republic 

Tel. Red Post 44 44 ■jL Vl " le GDR too are desired, and not 
.... this country Is prepared to 

j 1 ., ... " . . i».: • v -3 - ' 6 Ulbricht ‘rtfeime full alploma- 


orders - principles to which no one 
seriously objects. 

The groundwork for the new formula 
has been laid in negotiations between 
Bonn and Moscow over the past few 
months. Despite growing dissatisfaction 
on Walter Ulbricht’s part the Soviet leaders 
have gone back on sections of the 
December declaration, dropped public 
demands, signed the treaty with Bonn and 
self-assuredly justified the move in talks 
with their Warsaw Pact allies. 

Paramount Soviet economic and securi- 
ty interests played a part in the agree- 
ment with Bonn. They remain valid now 
that "active measures” are to be under- 
taken further to consolidate peace In 
Europe, to quote the final communique. 

Under the aegis of the Soviet Union 
treaties based on the Bonn-Moscow agree- 
ment are 19 be negotiated between other 
Eastern Bloc countries and the Bonn 
Federal government, 

From his country’s point of view it will 
be most interesting to see what Walter 
Ulbricht’s next moves are. There will 
probably be proposals for expert discus- 
sions of Willy Brandt's Kassel twenty 
points and the GDR treaty draft, which is 
now completely outdated, of courso. 

It will soon be clear whether or not 
Bonn’s optimism is justified and Herr 
Ulbricht has no alternative but to accept 
Willy Brandt’s twenty points; There are a 
number of indications that he will hove to 
do so, particularly as the Soviet Union is 
reputed to approve of Herr Brandt’s 
proposals. 

One of the key issues Eastern Bloc 
leaders discussed was that of West Berlin. 
Bonn will have to remain patient for 
some time here, since the Soviet Union 


Whiter, be a good hoy and pay attention! 


can hardly be expected to lay ail its cards 
on the table with undue haste. It is 
indeed doubtful whether it fully outlined 
Its intern ions to tho 20 August Warsuw 
Pact summit. 

It must not be forgotten that negotia- 
tions with .(utteiica, Briyain and France 
are in progress. It will be some weqjts 
boforo the Allies come to a new agree- 
ment and it can be seen how satisfactory 
it is from Bonn’s point of view. 

This country’s allies huve vital interests 
of llieir own to defend in the Four-Power 
talks. The negotiations will thus bo tough 
but in the final analysis will probably 
bring about stabilisation of the staLus of 
West Berlin. 

It would help If West Berlin could be 
included in trade talks between Bonn and 
Moscow over the montlis to come. The 
Soviet Union would obviously prefer to 
settle the whole business without too 
much ado, but Moscow knows that Bonn 
does not take kindly to such treatment. 

Besides, the Federal government is 
bound for domestic policy . reasons to 


(Cartoon: Hor tung/DIF WLLT) 

assess and make political capital out of 
every success in respect of West Berlin. 

The Soviet Union has no intention of 
deleting from the agenda a third topic 
discussed at the Warsaw. Pact summit, thef 
all-European security conference project. 

A more circumspect approach lux been 
adopted towards the security conference 
too. There is no mention of deadlines. It 
is. however, hoped to hold the conference 
iti the near - future and satisfaction is 
oxpressed with the increasing support the 
proposals is gaining. 

Since tho signing of the Bonn -Mos- 
cow treuly on 12 August the Soviet 
Union no longer holds this country to bo 
a stumbling-block. The reverse is now 
true. The Kremlin expects Chancellor 
Brandi to lend the proposal his support. 

Provided the Soviet Union helps to 
bring about a relaxation of the leusion in 
Central Europe still generated by Herr 
Ulbricht and his all-or-nothing demands 
this support will no doubt be forthcom- 
ing. Emit Btilte 

(Ktiliwr Stfidt-Anzeigar, 24 Augusi 1970) 


Resolving Middle East crisis 
is a race against time 
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I t is becoming increasingly apparent 
that efforts to bring about peace in the 
Middle East will be a race against time. 
The Suez cease-fire is - growing in- 
creasingly fragile as Russia and Egypt 
continue to construct missile-launching 
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If peace terms are agreed the sites will 
become less significant. If, on the other 
hand, fighting resumes the Americans, in 
moral debt to Israel, will no doubt supply 
Israel with up-to-date arms In order to 
restore the balance. 

At the moment there is a far greater 
danger of dramatic developments in the 
Arab camp wreaking havoc on present 
inclinations towards settling for peace. 

Argument between Egypt and Iraq over 
the American peace initiative is growing 
increasingly heated. The arrest by both 


jj^ogiiitlon but solely in accordance countries of citizens of the 1 other and the 
i bet* of peaceful coexisted Withdrawal by Egypt of its officers from 

ween countries with varying social tire United Arab supreme Command on 




the Eastern front are Symptomatic of the 
dispute. 

The crisis Is less likely to come in Egypt 
and Iraq than in Jordan, though, where 
King Hussein is having a hard time dealing 
with guerillas who enjoy the support of 
Iraqi troops stationed in the country. 

• Hussein, once vilified as the Harlot of 
Jerusalem in Cairo, has long had interests 
in common with the proclabner of Arab 
Socialism and the community, of Interest 
between King Hussein and President 
Nasser Is closer now than ever before. : - 

The hard-pressed Jordanian' king recent- 
ly requested Nasser’s assistance and The 
Alexandria meeting Was designed td work 


out a joint approach towards the forth- 
coming peace talks, Even the stationing 
of Egyptian troops in Jordan, otherwise 
anathema to the Jordanian king, might 
how well be a welcome counterweight tp 
guerillas and Iraqis. 

Pointers to the establishment or a state 
pf Palestine Jn the Israeli-occupied West 
Bank region are of particular interest and 
would make the negotiation of a pence 
settlement in the. Middle East that much 
easier provided it enjoyed special, neutral 
status as demanded by Israel. 

It would also be In accordance with tire 
guerrilla demands for an Arab state of 
Palestine without at the same time mak- 
ing inroads into the state of Israel. . 

- Some solution of this kind would help 
to solve the ■ Arab refugee • problem and at 
the same time relieve King Hussein of his 
uninvited guests. 

n ' (DER TAGESSPJEGEL. 22 August 1970) 
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B FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Moscow’s Europe from the Atlantic 
to the Ussuri needs watching 


A t the signing of the Borm-Moscow 
treaty In tlw ornately decorated Hall 
of Catherine the Great In the Kremlin the 
two sides had widely differing views of 
the significance of the ceremony. 

The expressionless face of the man 
from Bonn concealed a firm conviction 
that the agreement would end a long 
r>r cess of misdevelopment and help to Jay 
lh groundwork for eventual restora- 
v.on of German unity in some form or 
other. 

For IViJIy Brandt patriotism first and 
foremost means writing off the impossi* 
blc so that following detente an end to 
violence and bloodshed on the frontier 
running through tire middle of the coun- 
try, something the former Governing 
Mayor of West Berlin doubtless longs for as 
ardently as Germans everywhere* may 
prove possible after all. 

For Brandt Moscow was less a day of 
fulfilment than one of hope. Nothing 
but a change in climate between this 
country and the Soviet Union, lie feels, 
can start to convince the Moscow politbu- 
reau that the Cold War must be brought to 
an end in respect of Germany too. 

In short, (he Chancellor hopes he will be 
able to induce Moscow in the long run to 

S ide its obstinate henchmen in East 
to make substantial concessions. 

This involves sacrifices, patience and also 
willingness to shell out should the Soviet 
Union demand thousands of millions of 
Marks In loans by way of a further 
advance on Bonn's side of the bargain. 

Willy Brandt harbours no illusions that 
success is just around the comer. His 
niuin concern is detente and he feels that 
relaxation of tension must lead on to 
everything else. 

The other side in the Hall of Catherine 
the Great were motivated by quite dif- 
ferent considerations. For Russia the 


-jo-*, n 





German question is only a minor point 
among the interests of an imperial power. 

As far as the Soviet Union is concerned 
the crucial issue is the epoch-making 
struggle with its major rival, China, and 
by way of corollary, the consolidation of 
Soviet world power. 

Russia's progressive troop and nuclear 
build-up in the Far East alone is costing a 
small fortune. The Kremlin’s men have 
also moved on a large scale into the 
Mediterranean, the Indian Ocean and the 
Atlantic. The Soviet fleet-building pro- 
gramme is designed to ensure superior 
Soviet naval presence on the seven seas. 

Moscow also has costly commitments 
in Egypt, India, Pakistan, Vietnam and 
Cuba and no matter how fortuitously 
they were undertaken they are now 
subordinate to one goal and one goal only 
— the containment, not to say subjection, 
of China while there is still time. 

Yet is not the Soviet Union of the 
present the Russia of the past, a Euro- 
pean power, that is? In recent weeks the 
European character of the Soviet Union 
has repeatedly been stressed by the 
Kremlin, no opportunity of making a 
historic reference having been missed. 

What could be more in line with the 
imperial goals bf the Kremlin thaii to 
succeed in coordinating Europe's en- 
ormous potential with that of the Soviet 
Union to the extent that Western Europe, 
free from the hamsrings of communist 
economic bureaucracy, shoulders the de- 
ficit resulting from arms expenditure and 
world power ambitions, albeit at a reason- 
able price and with the prospect of future 
profit on loans made now? 


Is the American response to Israeli 
accusations adequate? 
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“VIFashington is doing its best to deal 

TT with velvet gloves with the critical 
situation that has arisen with regard to its 
peace initiative in the Middle East as a 
result of Israel’s public accusation that 
Egypt has broken the conditions of the 
cease-fire recently agreed by moving 
Russian ground- to -ilr missiles closer to 
the front line in the thirty-mile prohibited 
zone. 

The, latest statement by Defence Secre- 
tary Melvin Laird to the effect that public 
discussion of what happened twelve hours 
before or after conclusion of the cease- 
fire is pointless and that Arab-lsraeli talks 
get under way can virtually only be 
interpreted as a tacit admission by Wash- 
ington that Israel’s complaints are justi- 
fied. • 

The motive behind this attitude, which 
may well be accompanied by discreet 
approaches to the Soviet Union as co- 
guarantor of the conditions of the cease- 
fire, is obvious* 

Public condemnation of 1 Egypt would 
tender untenable the : carefully built-up 


The sine qua non must, however, be 
that Europe, above all the Germans, is 
prepared to accept Soviet gains of 1945 
to 1948 as inviolable. There must no 
longer be any questioning the fact that 
half the Continent, Including Ulbricht’s 
Germany, is directly under Kremlin 
orders. 

Tliis is the background against which 
the treaty must be assessed. It “is not the 
beginning of a new order in Europe,” 
The Economist of London warns “the 
idea that a fundamental change in Rus- 
sian foreign policy has come about is 
based on a profound misunderstanding.” 

Mr Kosygin may have assured the 
Chancellor that he does not expect Bonn 
to sever or loosen Us ties with the West 
but this is not the chief criterion. For the 
Kremlin the treaty is the first of several 
levers designed gradually to push the 
Americans out of Europe as non-Con- 
tinental power. 

In the process the automatic assistance 
of American neo-isolationism will and is 
expected to lend a hand. The next step 
would then be the establishment of a 
European security conference attended 
by the Soviet Union, of course, as a 
European power but not by the United 
States. 

Viewed in tills light the concept of 


detente is a far cry from this ^ 

hopes. It is aimed at a Europe that M POLITICS 
by step renounces the balance of p . 
guaranteed by the United States h 
being neither here nor there 

Nato coiituiiics to exist on paper. Jli Ml It raXOiS 1X11 
It is reasonable to assume that 

ton realises well enough what lies be> 11 - n , 

the Kremlin's renewed interest in f' UJ Lilli, 

pcun cooperation up to and including’- 
Common Market, but there arc asS 

counter-mover^ ^ Soclfll Democms ta theif fl „ t 

There is n real danger of the Arw ^ CTer ye&r of bein 8 the that 

eventually bchlg SSLiSrtS tit I JLW 

tnajor issue of , Ire intemaHon^ K*his^ “ceeded byl 
of power, wind, contmues to d, rt JJ of w SamM Sd wtth the 

For tire first time since the twestinr SeV '" teen ^ 

Chancellor', party had several 
m bright colours as a lit ^ j„ wlilch to learn thoroughly the 
Foreign Minister waiter Scheelabte £ 0 f providing an Opposition, whereas 
convinced that Russian econor* t JJ c0 £ elvativ S parties were Tram the 
quirenients are the main motive for fc wtset firmly seated oil the government 
haste Moscow has shown in signup j cnc hes. 

treat y- . . , _ . Herbert Wehner has occasionally re- 

But when have the Russians not s’ marked cheerfully that perhaps the CDU/ 
ordinated economic consrientei CSU are untrained in their role as 
their further-reaching political gpali! Opposition and the SPD has at least had a 
What they expect is a kind ofEwya schooling on the government bench- 
development aid that is later to bafc n before it became the Chancellor’s 
ui the form of interest. The very ita p^y 

the German imagination oft on 0$u ■ coy chancellors also had experience of 
fancy. The German habit of mini differences of opinion among ministers in 
foreign policy and bursts of eraotkmh ^ Cabinet. The split between Finance 
again reared its ugly head. VEnister Alex Mflller and Economic Af- 

When Hitler launched waronthefo /airs Minister Karl Schiller is, as Chancel- 
Union lie staked the Reich and lost. K Brandt could point out, nothing new. 

to realise that the Soviet Union tofo Konrad Adenauer suffered from disputes 
an imperial power aiming at acfcf between his Finance Minister Fritz 
power political goals would be toft? SchJlTer and his Economic Affairs Minist- 
Continued on page 3 ct, Ludwig Erhard. 


4 Infiltrators’ into the Social Democrats threaten 
to undermine parly discipline 


i only be raised by means of#K? aiy part y t0 P rivatc meetings in the 
of their possessions. They thwMP®™ntary parly committee rooms, 


American position of being on Isreal’s 
side but In favour of a just settlement 
between the two sides and so stymie for 
the foreseeable future tenacious efforts to 
bring about peace. 

On the ofther hand neither America 
nor Israel can ignore the fact that the 
Egyptian moves will be of strategic 
importance should hostilities be resumed. 
Why, then, Is. America not taking the 
missiles seriously and pointing to negotia- 
tions instead? 

Washington seems seriously to have 
come to the conclusion that a peace 
settlement with at least Egypt and Jordan 
is no\v within the realms of possibility. It 
is felt that the Soviet Union too Is intent 
on avoiding confrontation in the Middle 
East. : 

As far as President Nasser Js concerned 
there are signs that he is now prepared to 
attach more Importance to Egyptian 
needs than to pan-Arab solidarity. And 
Egypt needs a peace formula dial does 
not lose Nasser face and freedom from 
dependence on the Kremlin. . 

1 Is the American response to the present 
missile affair adequate? It depends on 
whether or not this conglomeration of 
motives forms sufficient basis for a peace 
settlement. 

, . (DER TAG ESSP1 EGE L, 18 August 1970) 


The plight of 600,000 German 
who in the East Bloc 

S omo 600,000 of the 3.6 million A large number of people who m 
Germans known to be resident in the otherwise he only loo linnpy to lean 

Eastern Bloc excluding the GDR have not have upplied on this account 

appliod for repatriation to tills country, economic considerations may also } 

Twenty-two thousand have returned from part. 

Russia alone over the last fifteen years, Candidates for repatriation can « 
according to a spokesman Tor the Red on losing their job and having to I 
Cross in Bonn. largo amount of money for theli 

On the occasion of Ihe signing of the permits - so math that the win 

Bonn-Moscow treaty Premier Kosygin often only be raised by means ofs 

assured Chancellor Brandt that the Soviet part of their possessions. They then 

Union would check whether and how the to wait months or years before F 

return of German nationals from the sion comes through. , 

USSR can be simplified and accelerated. U-rankfuiiet AUsemelnej* 

According to Conrad Alders, chief fUr Uou,Bclllan ' 

spokesman for the Bonn Federal govern- — ■ ■ " 

ment, the Chancelllor suggested In the , 

course of talks with tire Soviet Premier TTUp adbUH 1 

that joint groups of specialists including 4 1,1111 

representatives of the Red cross discuss a 

solution to the reunite-the-family pro- publisher! 

gramme. Prledrldi Roin«*« 

Alexei Kosygin is said to have replied editor-in-CHIEFi 

that he could not give an opinion as he Bborhard wogner 

did not know what the position was but assistant eoitor-in-chi » 

he would check Willy Brandt’s sugges- • 01,0 Ho,M 

lions. EDITORs 

According to Red cross figures 3.6 Alexander Anthony 

million German nationals still live in the English language sub-editor 

Soviet Union, - Poland, Czechoslovakia, ceoiiroy penny 

Hungary, Rumania and Yugoslavia. And general manageRi 

this figure may be incomplete, Bulgaria not ,k,ln * RalnetVfl 

figuring in the statistics at all. Frledrldi Roloadte Verlag 

Some 600,000 of them have applied . 7 \ 

for repatriation to this country ;but only Advertising-ratee iw Ho. 7 

155,000 of these fulfil the conditions • pruned *>y 

stipulated in three humanitarian resolu- A. „ - „ * . ^vr>,i an *dnjt*^ 

tions passed at Red Cross conferences. V&S. 

In only 155,000 cases, that is, is it a Dj , wbuled in me usa 

matter of members pf, one and the same MAS3 mailings, iw. . 

family being rejoined or similar instances 540 wmi 24th street . 

of a hunanitarjan nature. Naw York * N ‘ ’ BMA u 7 

The number of potential applicants who JLSfSlI JSuJ'E *S5SK« « 

have not put in an application for eXorioi of lending 

repatriation ^considerable, expects main- R T£ ,ic 

tam. In Poland Ip particular any puipb^r " woTobridgad or editorially 
of bureaucratic, formalities must be ab- in «ii correwondenc 
Solved before an applicant is allowed to • er, P' ,on nurater, wM* dppiori 
leave the country. *° ** rtBht 


Continued on page 3 et, Ludwig Erliard. 

In the Cabinet it is always a difficult 
^4 fa5kt0 get evcr y° ne under the umbrella, 

(I Kprcially when a number of cabinet 

vf V/ vJCl lllCUi' ministers are outstanding individualists. It 

is certainly more difficult to do so than 
^ Wwithmke the Minister without Port- 

HicISL OlOC 1 fiilw and head or the aiancellery, a 

newcomer, reckoned in the first Joy of 
A large number of people who a?, inking office 
otherwise he only loo happy to km® •« ™ past Social Democrat members 
not have upplied on this account * Jtte Bundestag sitting on tlic Opposi- 
ccononnc considerations may also p g bewhes have goaded CDU/CSU 
p„ r i i ™t members to attempt to over- 

Candidates Tor repatriation can «* : Chanceiior. 

on losing tlicir job and having 10^ ;^° ™ SPD is now well aware that ns a 
largo amount of money for their* FJ^’ n g party it must confine conflicts 
permits - so mcuh that the ™ en m Chancellor and the parlia- 
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U-rankruiL« AiUw*d«J$| f n ,il p S na,y inectbl g 8 . however, with the 
nir uouiBciiiond, i9 Anf** Opposition staring at the wltites of their 
!^ cs (™r8 must be nothing but applause 
^ nce U° r « TTie parliamentary 
tut ^ TTwtlmnf sporting the Chancellor finds 
(Sfemum ChtlOWn l^t on many occasions it must hold its 
• y° un 8 up-and-coming 

pi IB1 icljcd. JJJU/CSU deputies find themselves In the 

Friedrich Rome*. i JJ*** of being able to sparkle 
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jj* wislence of Western Europe as it 


ajjy has been opened, Waller Scheel 
In Moscow. Yes, David Binder of 
it uVl York Times soberly rejoins, but 
^“^9® Russians who want :to pass 
! u. W it in a Westerly direction. 

^ "QEn fin a C.irrtrtA 


1 Gaulle talked of a Europe 
Atlantic to the Arals people 
what the old man meant. 
CrJ la ■ now talking in terms of a 
t the Ussuri to the Atlantic. It 
LS™ Bonn to mobilise its Western 
order to block, the Soviet 
* way to the Atlantic. 

• Giselher Wlrstng 
R13T UN D WELT, 2 l Auguat 1970) 


The timbers of the Berlin SPD are 
creaking; similarly in Hesse. There have 
been vehement arguments amongst Social 
Democrats in Munich. Willy Brandt can- 
not feel too comfortable as he reviews the 
situation in his party. A number, of 
subterranean flaws in the SPD threaten 
now to cause an earthquake 

It seems now that the approval of the 
Bad Godesberg programme, when it was 
first announced, was only half-hearted 
and resulted from requirements of tactics, 
or in other words party discipline. 

One of those who said No at the time is 
now cliairman of the Social Democrats in 
Lower Saxony, wliich is one of the 
strongest organisations in the party as a 
whole. 

Today the Bad Godesberg programme 
is being discussed critically and occasio- 
nally rejected In a number of committee 
rooms in municipalities, local district 
councils and other local organisations of 
the SPD where a number of Social 
Democrats with a seat and a vote knew 
nothing of the Bad Godesberg programme 
when it was first made public since at the 
time they were not Social Democrats. 

T he Opposition is at present going out 
of its way to prove to the public that 
it is now as unitea as ever in Its attitudes 
towards the government's Ospolitik in 
general and the Moscow Treaty in partic- 
ular. 

The Christian Democrats’ and the 
Christian Socialists' efforts tend to have 
llie opposite effect and only make |ho 
public more and. suspicious tirnt in fact 
there is disunity in their ranks. 

In addition lo this the public’s reaction 
increases the nervousness of leading mem- 
bers of the CDU/CSU and docs not 
quieten those voices that are calling for a 
reappraisal of the parties’ attitudes and 
on the contrary gives them new impulses. 

The government has been observing (Ids 
development with growing contentment 
and secs it as confirmation of its hopes, 
that the attempt to win over at least one 
section of the Opposition for its policies 
are not so vain as CDU chairman Kurt 
Georg Kiesinger would like it to believe. 

Kiesinger has become a lone voice. He 
has directly attacked the Moscow Treaty 
while casting a glance over his shoulder 
ho Ding that oilier members of his party 
will sooner or later follow him. 

CDU/CSU parliamentary party leader 
Rainer Barzel and several other Opposi- 
tion politicians have been much more 
cautious. Barzel and his close associates 
continue to point to the decision taken 
by the parliamentary parly committee to 
publish the final, official attitude towards 
the Moscow Treatv at a later date. This is 
unmjstakeably a shaft aimed at Kiesinger, 
who has made several statements at- 
tempting to tip the scales and make his 
party come out with a categorical rejec- 
tlon. , , 

It is not only this solo effort on tip 
party chairman’s part that is giving rise to 
criticism but also the cautiousness pf the 
parliamentary party leadership which has 
decided to form. a special commission to 
disepss the treaty sfi much as four weeks 
after the signing .of it. . 

This long lapse will mean that there is 
plenty of time for discussion within the 
party and this will not be to die 
advantages of the CDU/CSU and the 
parties' image. 

Few politicians in the CDU/CSU seem 
to understand that the Opposition^ pre- 
sent activities are likely to cause ' a 
decisive swing in public opinion at a 
crucial moment in favour of the govern- 


At that time they were members of 
extra-parliamentary opposition groups. 

One Social Democrat of die old school, 
Burgomaster Mailer of Frankfurt, claims 
that these groups joined die SPD hoping 
thus to put into practice “their political 
programme”. 

These youngbloods in the SPD have 
climbed the ladder more swiftly than 
anyone ever before in the history of the 
party. They provide an instructive exam- 
ple of the effect of building solid cadres. 
Then there were the notorious “midnight 
elections” In wliich nominations were 
accepted in half empty committee rooms. 

Tlius a minority becomes a majority 
since many who are tired of lengthy, 
drawnout, empty debating grow weary 
and stagger home. Democracy can thus be 
manipulated within a party. 

By such practices extra parliamentary 
opposition has become strong opposition 
within the Social Democratic Party. 

Its exponents have linked up with the 
old opponents of the Bad Godesberg 
programme to attack it. 

Certainly everyone within the party is 
talking along Bad Godesberg lines but 


party programmes tend to branch out in 
many directions. Most of those who 
approve this programme did not intend it 
to mean a socialistic programme of soda! 
welfare and economic policies. 

Is it not true that the Chancellor's 
party is, step by step and law by law, 
putting a different interpretation on it? 

“Democracy is unimportant, socialism 
is the aim,” was a popular rhyming (in 
German), slogan in Weimar days even 
though it is never used in such vehement 
tenns today. But the idea is expressed as 
protest against formal democracy partic- 
ularly by those who insist on calling 
themselves socialists and avoid the term 
social democrat. 

Are young Socialist who bandy about 
Lenin's words really Social Democrats? 
Social Democrats have denied that they 
are just as much as Lenin in his day 
avoided being called a Social Democrat. 

The breakthrough of the extremists 
into the SPD and their activities in the 
party have shaken the Chancellor’s party 
and must shake the Chancellor. 

These extremists are not yet on the 
bridge but they do from time to time 
shout directions to the captain. Many 
older members of the SPD who have been 
in the party far longer than these radicals 
known how hard the way to the top was. 
But the others, it seems, do not realise 
how short the way down can be. 

Alfred Rapp 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zelliina 
flir Deutschland, 19 August 1970) 


Kiesinger is alone in rejecting 
Moscow Treaty 


ment. One who can see tho wood for the 
trees is the chairman of the Jungc Union, 
Herr Echternach, who lias called for an 
immediate top level conference in order 
lo cut this lapse of lime as much as 
possible. 

It is by no means certain whether the 
youngest member of party executive 
committee will hove any success with this 
initiative. The tendency within the CDU/ 
CSU Is to wait and see whether the 
government has any more trumps to play, 
such as for instance a satisfactory agree- 
ment on the Berlin question and a 
settlement with Poland. Without doubt 
the right-wing parties are filled with 
uncertainty. 

Although there remain strong reserva- 
tions about various details of the terms of 
the Treaty more and more Christian 
Democrats are thinking forward with a 
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fair deal of anxiety to the situation in 
which the party, would find itself - 
perhaps after the regional assembly elec- 
tions In the autumn - if * it had the 
opportunity to form a new Bonn govern- 
ment and then had to deal with the text 
of the Treaty as it is at present. ’ 

If this came about a number of CDU 
deputies would voice a preference for 
staying in the opposition role fop some 
time. 

The CDU/CSU position is further 
trammelled by the sensational hint that 
was dropped by the former parliamentary 
State Secretary Kari-Theodor Freiherr 
von iind, zu Guttenbeig (CSU). that some 
weeks ago the so-called Gromyko Paper 
was handed to him by a German Demo- 
cratic Republic agent. 

Even in conservative circles which are 
normally at one ; with Guttenberg the 
question 1 is being asked whether it is right 
to make political use of a paper which 
originates from “over there”. 


Predicting the criticism Guttenberg 
stated Hint even in the oilier part of 
Germany there are still people who wore 
concerned about the futc of Germany. 
But hla statement has given rise lo fierce 
controversy which cannot do the CDU/ 
CSU any good. 

Horsl Ehmko, Minister without. Port- 
folio, has cast doubt on (lie validity of 
Gullcnbcrg’s half statement and his 
remark lias been seized upon by several 
newspapers although it should be well 
known that It is not Guttenbcrg’s style lo 
deal in deliberate deceptions. Here and 
there people have voiced suspicions that 
Guttenberg wanted to. throw the govern- 
ment off the right track in order to 
prevent their discovering the actual per- 
petrator of several indiscretions; and 
suppositions such as this are tend big to 
fall on fertile ground in the present tense 
circumstances. 

Former Minister of Agrlgulture, Her- 
mann Hticherl (CSU) has waded In with 
several remarks that he made in connec- 
tion with a visit to Warsaw, and he too 
has done the CDU/CSU a disservice by 
underlining the fact that they are dis- 
united. ’ 

His remarks have been reproduced in 
various different forms. Apparently rite 
main gist is, however, that under certain 
Circumstances the CSU. or mwbe. even 
sections of the two right-wing .parties 
might be prepared to accept tiie proposed 
agreement with Poland on the Oder- 
Neisse line, 

Critics have now pondered long over tho 
question of whether the pierequistes 
would be formulated in such a way that it 
would be almost impossible for them tb 
be met. 

The upshot of, it all Is that opprisftion 
resistance to Ostpolitikis a shdky affair 
and all groups that 1 support Willy Brandt’s 
efforts at recoriciliatioh with Ihe East 
greet this contentment and not without a 
malicious smlfk at the former government 
parties; : Wolfgang Wagner 

(HannoverScho AHg«me}ne , 20 August 1970) 
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■ INTER GERMAN RELATIONS 

Changed GDR attitudes to Bonn 
after Moscow treaty 


N ow that tho Treaty between the 
Federal Republic and the USSR hqs 
been signed, all politically-minded people 
are turning their attention to East Berlin. 

A treaty with Warsaw is ready i for 
signature and the next, and perhaps' last 
meeting of Polish and Federal Republic 
representatives has been arranged for the 
mid-September. 

Walter Ulbricht himself pointed out 
that the fixing of further dates for talks 
between the two German governments 
depended on the results of negotiations 
between Moscow and Bonn. 

On 16 July, at a conference of Baltic 
countries held in Rostock, he stated, 
"The length of the pause for thought 
depends on the time needed by the 
Federal government to sign an agreement 
renouncing the use of force with the 
Soviet Union." 

But the somewhat faint-hearted treat- 
ment of events in Moscow by the 
Socialist Unity Party (SED) press seems 
to prove that certain sections of the Party 
need a longer pause for thought. 

Neues Deutschland first contented it- 
self with quoting the Soviet press. After 
the Treaty had been signed the newspaper 
then described it as being in tire interests 
of both sides and a positive act for 
European security and twice praised it. 

Ignoring the truth, the paper said that 
die Treaty had been signed thanks ex- 
clusively to the Initiative of the USSR 
and the activity of the whole Socialist 
community of states. 

Now that tl\e : Moscow Treaty has been 
signed , the German Democratic- Republic 
(GP,K) and the SfiD ^rc, indubitably faced 
by a hew, jjutuatlofi and they, must first 
examine its implications. 

According to theji; original, view, none 
of Its allies , should cpnclude a. treaty with 
tli© Federal Republic unless this ;was 
attached to the condition that the GDR 
be given full diplomatic Recognition. 

This was ■ the ihteri tion behind the 
network of treaties set up by l GDR 
diplomacy ' two years dg6; In answfer to 
Bonn’s O&tpdlttifi. ‘ 

" The almost identical phaseol oey of the 
‘treaties' between the GDR and Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Bulgaria 
Stated that a Unified, peaceful and demo- 
cratic Germiui state ; could only bfe 
brbught into beirig through the normalisa- 
tion of relations between the two German 
slates resulting Woni agreements between 

I • • l •• .1 i : . • I- 


the GDR and the Federal Republic and 
under conditions that guarantee the 
safety of Its neighbours. 

But when signing the treaty with 
Poland Ulbricht plainly spoke of the 
purpose of these treaties. 

' On this occasion he said, "An In- 
creasing number of voices throughout the 
world axe announcing that the path to 
establishing diplomatic relations between 
the Socialist states leads via the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations between the 
governments of the two German states." 

This view has Its flaws. Even though 
only the countries directly concerned 
were committed to the policy of "first 
relations with the GDR and then relations 
with us", statements by leading SED 
politicians at that time left no doubt of 
the fact that talks between the Federal 
Republic and the Soviet Union on the 
normalisation of their relations should 
also be used for the same purpose - full 
diplomatic recognition of Hie GDR. 

This attitude in foreign poljcy corres- 
ponded to tiie SED’s course at, home. 
When the first signs of a new policy 
towards Eastern Europe could be re- 
cognised In the Federal Republic, Ul- 
bricht accused Social Democratic Minist- 
ers in the Grand Coalition government of 
wanting to take part In right-wing policy, 
unlike die Social Democrats of 1932. 

In the same speech he said that Willy 
Brandt and Herbert Wehner believed that, 
after Hitler had led people astray with die 
help of a policy of revanche and natio- 
nalism, the Social Democrats (SPD) must 
bo able to achieve tho same together with 
the Christian Democrats.., 

, SED tactics -toward the SPD. did not at 
first change at all when Social Democrats 
.took over the leadership of the govern- 
ment In Bonn. 

As late as In February 1970, at the 
twelfth session , of the SED 'Central, Co- 
mmittee, Erich Honedrer said that die 
aim of , a government . , toil ; by , Social 
Democrat; was to revise Uie results of the 
Second lyorlfl. War... . . . , , . .. 

To achieve this end he maintained that 
"the .capitalist exploiters . in the West 
.German Federal i Republic are now,, pre- 
paring die Third World War,” . .... , , . 

It was not until his speech- at Rostock 
tills June that Ulbricht corrected this 
,view r The { treaty renouncing die use of 
.force between the Federal Republic and 
,the Soviet Union now {received priority 


over demands for full diplomatic recog- 
nition of the GDR. The demand itself was 
even watered down a little. 

The target now was no longer "Social 
Democratism” as it had been with Hon- 
ecker but the “right-wing cartel” in the 
Federal Republic. In his Rostock speech 
Ulbricht said, almost pleadingly, "This 
right-wing cartel must be taken ser- 
iously.” 

Five months previously Honecker, 
speaking of the Brandt-Scheel govern- 
ment said that the only things diat had 
changed were die phraseology and the 
method. 

This self-same government was now 
given near historic importance In Ul- 
bricht’s Rostock speech: "There are signs 
of a new historical caesura.” 

It was plain that Ulbricht was preparing 
the way for a change in his party’s tactics 
In two respects. The Soviet Unfon as the 
“leading power of the Socialist bloc” has 
the decisive say and, if need be, the 
interests of individual Socialist states 
msut be subordinate to her, to a certain 
extent at elast. The main enemy is at 
present the right-wing cartel and not 
social democracy. 

Something that Alexei Kosygin said to 
Willy Brandt showed that die fear of a 
rebirth of Nazism in the Federal Republic 
Is genuine in die Soviet Union at least, 
due mainly to the Russians' own propa- 
ganda. - 

When their discussion turned to this 
question, Kosygin said, "We trust you, 
Chancellor, and if you want to tell us 
about the Nazis at home we shall listen 
carefully.” 

This was a completely different tone to 
that of Honecker five months earlier 
when he Bpoke of the "Integration of .the 
West German SPD leadership into the 
imperialist system.” 

It will talce time for the SED to adapt 
to the new situation. Speeches by Honec- 
ker, and other party officials show that 
there 1 will be discussions on tiiis issue 
widiin fhc Party. But Ulbricht will doubt- 
lessly push ' through his own point of 
view. 1 1 

This must also lead to a change in die 
customary practice In talks between the 
governments of the two German states. 

In his press conferences id Moscow and 
Bonn Chancellor; Brandi said that these 
talks would ' best be held on a working 

leVel In future. ; 

• The results in Moscow and Warsaw 
Would not have been possible if it had not 
been decided to adopt such a working 
level, ; i ’ ' 

Willi Stoph still rejected this in ' Kassel. 
But If a resumption of contacts with East 
Berlin is to '■ follow the talks with the 
Soviet Union and Poland, this will have to 
be the next step '■ Walter Osten 

(STUTtGARTER ZpifUNO, J7 August 1970) 
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Xll/aher . Ulbricht,: Chairman of the 

T T German-Democratic Republic's Mi- 
nisterial Council, recently sent a letter to 
a-nyqiber of European states calling oq 
them to give,' the German Democratic 
Republic (GDR) full diplomatic recogni; 
tion and support the entry, of the two 
German states irito the United Nations. 

.‘Neutral states play a' special rdlq irt East 
Berlin's blahs. Switzerland, Austria 1 arid 
Sv/ederi have : Already been gWeW special 
attention' before 1 id canipaigris or this 
type'; 1 

The three European neutrals teadted 
comparatively quickly to Ulbricht 1 * n6fo 
move— and -rejected it. • • \ * i : 

It is interesting: to -note the different 
reasons given- by : Stockholm, Berne and 
Vienna for their rejection of: the GDR’b 
initiative. .v.-m v : 

... Sweden’s reply was, quick, and to, the 
.point. A fqw . days after - receiving : Ul- 
bricfit’s letter Sweden, announced that.it 
would - not : answer it as the very act, of 
sending an answer-to East Berlin could be 
interpreted as recognition of the GDR. ; 

The Biihdestfat hi Berne also decided 
that the Swiss government would not 


Neutrals snub 

Ulbnghtis 
overtures 




answer Uie East "Berlin letteV for tiie time 

It justified this, decision by, saying- that 
it .saw no /easpit to change' ife* present 
stand, ' adding ■' ihat : it' was iie‘c£ssdiy r to 
await further developments' In the 'intdV- 
Ge'nhari 1 talk* ‘arid ^relations tofWedri 
Bonn .pud the Eastern Blpc. . , 

' Bebie, wai!..bbvibbsly angered, the 


"«W ...Yy»ivu«jr wiHured, bV L«v 

sCctlob of the letter where Switzerland 
wa* . asked, for its gbldd services don'cemhig 
tiie eh try "of : the two'Gerrn&ri fiStes Into 
the. United Nations,'' even , though- Elfct 
"Berlin must have kn oWii tiiat ,8# jtzertand 
herself, Is no t a menjbcf of to^tbi^jr. " 

As the Swiss belleve t|iat international 
lay/ gives np, guidelines on the complex 
issue of Uid recpguitipn-.pf.diyidedistat^ 
and .does hot recognise s, duty to recog- 
nise nor a right fpr recognition, their own 


political judgement ‘‘would ’determine 
their decisions in this matter, the Swiss 
Buhdesrat said. : 1 ; • 

; Itwaialto sa|d that the GDR still left 
' tdb ; much :i6 lie ifcfi red m the 'treatment 
of bilateral question t compensation foi 
confiscated SwlSs property for lnstahce - 
For (he Swiss to feel any ■ tendency tc 
recognise' "realities created after tiie 
■Waf."' ' 1 ' ;• • 

r . Ulbxicht’s letter will not be answerer 
by Austria either. Fortigrt Minister D 
Kfcdischlfi&er stated ’that there were, hr 
. provisions’ fpr action hi ' thd question 'bi 
r the recOgnitionof theGDR.; ' 1 : 

' ( ,TWa •'broBleiH.'hb 'dohtinued; niuit b< 
examined In cohhectipn with, the overal 
situation in Europe ahd'dlscUsted with thi 
- other neutral stated y - i . ■ :: . 

‘ • He • added that Austria too wanted ; t« 
-find i a solution that took account both o, 
thtehiatlpnM law and .'the- prevafling -fcir 
cumstances. , . 

. .Yienna also plainly indicated that ;de 
cWops -hymeutRah iri questions oi 

Eastern policy’ would not be Influence* 
by Boni» f space.in this-fleld.i: KarlRau 
i ’ • > (Ubvfljwr Nachrlchien, 16 August .1970 
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| ARMED FORCES 

Difficulties stand in way of 
reduced service period 


nefence Minister Helmut Scimildt re- 
wcently set up a commission - to in- 
fate how the structure of tiie armed 
jfcu'can be improved so as to be fairer 
| tf concerned. The commission must 
fori by tiie end of tiiis yenr. 

(Photo: BuDfaftaj will begin in September. Its 

T?-nne+ I a nJpdric purpose was already hinted at in 

EjITISI Lemmer, fl ma 1970 White Paper thought not firmly 

of contrast, dies I™ 1 

The aim is to find out what chance 

E rnst Lemmer died in Beriin « 11 there is. of shortening the service period 
August 1970 at tite age of 72, few to fifteen months. Then, it is widely 


always an unconventional man. li/f, thieved, young men classified as partialjy 
when Minister of Posts, and Ttaa ill for service will be able to join the 
munications he spent a whole dsyiiimiy. ... 

counter of the Cologne GPQ weanqi Defence Minister will obviously be 
dark blue uniform. piged by his party to announce . this 

when Minister tor An-Gemiui An* jvimre as soon as possible. This promise 
he sometimes strayed from the gum be very popular in the 1973 

ment line. During a visit to Paris ill 151 {fcdion. 

he said that the Federal Republkta Domestic considerations therefore seem 
open relations with Warsaw. At tom todenJand n shorte „ing of the period of 
this suggestion was scandalous. service. But foreign policy speaks against 
H was also during .this period tlri a pj^ this into practice. Tiie 


told the Indivisible Germany group* American presence must be maintained in 
the Federal Republic should stops* fe federal Republic at an efficient 
about flags but rather see tolttui 

all-German team was picked lotM B „, lf ',|, |s CQUlllry - s arnled forccs were 

Vf niCS ‘ . . i . l, . 1° weaken the effectiveness of Us own. 

With Utls statement Ive »i u , united States would find it 
Cabmcl decision that did Wud to convince its own people of the 

BpccpJ, the. Olympic emblc m. on qw^fot ihc present, sfalc of Anicr- 
red and gold of tlic .flag for taa military cbminiimcnt in Europe. 


reu ana goiu oi .me Jt.iag.ior^ tanniiltary cbmmilniciit in Europe, 
national dignity. Jjffjimiiy |j lcrc j s t | )e belief that the 

Ernst Lemmer wus forced out 

government hi the Cabinet cdrisdl ^ 

ond of 1962 but returned under W -.. -* 

Erhnrd In 1%4 as Refugee AITelnN* , ^ ^ tQuk p|flce |n Mann . 

!“ IdS foS y |holr 

which bought hhn asiincertaln.^ Ke^-a'llodv Monltln^'tolS 
jurisdiction dnd Uie anget of othdn Un ^' 11 ' h.M.™ Mg !,mi oik 
When he said at the beginning^ ond 1 ok 

that he was prepared to have a Wwl? , P*P°J* “ n< l nies. 

with Walter Ulbrldit, > he a ^ ( 7J fl ol J, Dr Urboso, ! ec . k ’ 1 a l 1 Lt V r f r 
called him to order. ' Jf,:. i "!. a . hl, « cro . tai y f^at they had to 

'Ernst Lemmer was bom in toJJE . . 1 JJ l0 which the Institute was 
in 1898. He volunteered forKt^ b X* d e "I ll * manufacture of biological 
First World War and beepme *T“P 0 JS- ' • 

lieutenant and a company com ma>w l jL* , rec , 0rd8 taken were found tiie next 
In 1918 he organised the MW^ tnegrounds ofthe CanccrRe- 
withdrawal of a regiment as 

the Soldiers’ Council. ^a eanwhlic the students had come to 

In 1924 he eritered the ReMBl4 far wncluston- that Dr Urbasiheck was 


withdrawal of a regiment as CM® 8 ? 
the Soldiers’ Council. • . . • : 

In 1924 he eritered the Refeiiwf 
youngest member. He repir^coi 
German Democratic Party ano 
in the Reichstag until 1933. , ■ ^ 

• After the Second World War w J 
found 1 the ; Free German TradW , 
Federation 1 (FDGB) and the WJ 
Democratic Union (CDU) ty ^ i- 
Zone of Occupation. j| 

In 1947 the Soviet military 
relieved him and Jakob Katofi 


wed In what 'they called war research. 

Induced tiie Heidelberg students’ 
jgment to call upon the University 
disassociate |timself from studios 
type 1 and ban this research 

J^asclieck’s work: was commlsslon'- 
Ihe Ministry of Defence via the 
jjmhofer Society. He receives 70,000 


relieved him and Jakob Kaltf JJrjflJ? a yeir to finance tiiis work, 
leader of the Eastern CpU, of p Qffle aiinof Investigations is to gain 
He gradually’ withdrew knowledge on ill health caused by 


life -Jp. the Russian Zone pno 
himself to the House of Berlin 
and the Bundestag in. the West; ^ j 
. Lemmer could never- be ifltWVj 
category,- He -could be 
reactionary, an exponent of 
or a national herald, stubborn “jg 
able, pathetic or sobers sullen or^ 
bus.: 

This colourihl figure was asps*j ( 
ly; committed to football ana-^ 
game of Skat as he was to renmjjT 

He tried to talk reunification 
from’ the depths of hls heari^Lj I 
made the imprudeilt f^reo?*: : 
many would be unified Jn 1 f a °T' Iil i i 

... (Keinerfllidt-Anzdf". 


services need a change in tiielr structure 
of personnel before they are in a position 
to undertake, without harm, a change in 
tiie structure of the armed forces. 

According to the plans contained in tiie 
White Paper tiie Bundeswehr needs to 
consist of sixty per cent professional 
soldiers and forty per cent conscripts in 
order to be healthy. 

At present it is sick os it is composed of 
only 51 per cent professional soldiers and 
soldiers who have signed ou for a period 
of time while conscripts make up the 
remaining 49 per cent. 

There is still a shortage of people 
prepared to work in the armed forces as 
trainers and 1 specialists. 

Despite the new courses of treatment - 
a few have been introduced though mo4t 
have only just been promised - it will be 
some time befote the old malady can be 
cured. ' 

Examining the personnel structure of 
the services from the available figures 
should shotv up defects even more clearly 
thqn the percentages. ' 

Bundeswehr strength totals 452,000 
men. Of the 222,000 conscripts no fewer 
than 34,500 are having to take over -the 
functions of longer-term soldiers, 734 of 
them as non-commissloiicd officers. 

. Of the 230,000 men on longer-term 
engagements including 54.000 profes : 
si'onal soldiers, over 50,000 have only 
signed on for the initial two years. 

This group does not help to improve 
tiie situation in any way. Optimistic 
reports eiuifu, that fifteen per. cent of. 
them will sign on for a further term of 
service. Pessimists oil the other hand say. 


that no more than seven per cent will. 
Time will tell. 

It would at any rate be a miracle if 
replacements could be found for the 
14,000 to 15,000 longer-term soldiers 
who leave the Army every year. 

This development, which can be fore- 
cast, should make it very hard for 
Minister Helmut Schmidt to propose 
reducing the present eighteen month 
conscription period to fifteen months. 

The instructors, whose number is too 
small anyway, would find themselves 
with more work as the number of recruits 
that have to be trained every year would 
be twenty per cent higher than now. 

It may be true in theory that the 
Bundeswelir would not need more in- 
structors if it switched to calling up 
conscripts five times a year instead of 
four times as happens now. 

In practice it would probably be seen 
that a shortening of the training period 
would require an increase of trainers if 
quality were not to suffer. 

After a shortening of tiie basic service 
period it would not be practicable, and 
probably not possible, to entrust con- 
scripts with functions that require a long 
period of training, , • 

1 If the service period were reduced by 
three months the. proportion of longer- 
term and professional soldiers In the 
Army would have to be well over sixty 
per cent. 

■If,, contrary to all expectations, (lie 
Bundeswehr were to do justice to tiiis 
demand - though nobody believes that it 
enn be put into practice - conscripts 
would have less room than at present. 

If the services ore to improve their 
personnel structure and at tiie same time 
introduce more fairness into the system, 
they will, never achieve their aim by 
reducing the basic period of service os its 
nuixliiuihi strength is limited to 460,000 
men for financial rcasbns; 

Finding the common denominator 
vvQuld be very difficult. , 

■ 1 ' '■ I Vnljknii von Raven 

. (Dili - WELT, IS August 1970) 


Growing opposition may force arms 
research to go abroad 


J^-The. Institute described itswqrkas 
“ .'J search to fight cares of shock 
gOy accidents or burns, : , . 

2 f *»or Wundt, ; the ihead of the 
after the resolution passed 
‘JJ® Heidelberg students that anyone 
the- research of the Institute as 
while ; it - actually - served 
purposes, was showing .that 
ali J knowledge or was pre* 

LiHSf ca 9® has been reported from 
’Tg'There the Max Planck Institute 
^ carrying out. tiie research 


1 Commenting on these incidents and on 
various assertion that had come to the 
public’s attention, the Defence Ministry 
stated -that It was absolutely untrue that 
tiie armed forces- were commissioning 
research centres to develop bacteriolo- 
gical and chemical weapons. > 

All research commissioned by the 
Defence Ministry was to find means of 
protection against B’ and C weapons, the 
statement continued. As this work served 
humanitarian interests it did not need to 
be kept secret. . 

It is well-known that tiie Federal 
Republic has gone further than any other 
country except Austria In outlawing D 
and C weapons. 

In the Paris Treaties of 1954 it re^ 
nounced tiie manufacture of these 
weapons. Since then tiie Federal Republic 
has been concerned only with finding 
protective methods against these 
weapons'. 

In almost ail other countries B arid C 
weapons are still being systematically 
developed as weapons of aggression. In 
the Soviet Union thirty per cent of all 
munitions are chemical weapons. 

But tfiai is rarely noted and the true 
situation is often obscured. A serious 
source in the Federal Republic stated, 
"Even the right to defend oneself against 
• B and C weapons must be curtailed. . 


of spheres including 
Bcoulivslcs, flight me 


The events and statements announced jng arms research abroad Would have to 
from the universities relate to the hygiene . ; be,consJdered.' . . Helmut Bemdt , 
and health sjde bf.arms research. • > / . .- s ; ; ..• /«•• (riBUTSCHES allcjeMrine 0 
This discipline embraces a large number S0NNTAGStai<ATTi 9 Augiiiif 1970 ) 


P lanning research, 
anics and marine 


geophysics, flight mechanics and marine 
research. ' • - ' ' . 

The Ministry commissions universities, 
individual researchers, industry, the 
Fraunhofer Society, the Research and 
Experimental Station for Air and Space 
Travel, the Astrophysics!- Society and 
other bodies with this work. 

In 1970 some 160 million Marks was 
made available for arms research. 

Events such as those in Mannheim, 
Heidelberg and Munich may now form a 
precedent. U is possible that other fields 
of research than chemical defence may 
get into difficulties. 

The view could spread tlirougli univer- 
sities and research societies that all arms 
research in. the civilian Sphere should be 
slopped. 

That would mean that the armed forces 
would have to. set up research establish- 
ments of their own. In the past tiie 
Bundeswehr has made a point not to have 
its own research stations and would like 
to keep it this way In future, 

TJie Ministry of Defence would prefer 
to give research, work to universities and 
industry as af present and has therefore 
watered down and secrecy regulations, I 

But if -difficulties Increase and, on .tilt 
other hand, the setting up of the Bupde* 
wehr's own research stations ! A not 
proposed, the possibility of commission- 


New forms of address 
in the services 

D efence Minister Helmut Schmidt lias 
made a new niling on the forms of 
address to be used in the armed services. 
In future both subordinates and superiors 
will adress eacli other with "Herr” follow- 
ed by rank. 

Previously only subordinates were rc* 
quired to adress their superiors with Herr. 

This much-discussed new style of ad- 
dress will only apply when soldiers meet 
in the course of duty. 

The usual address with description of 
function in commands and orders remains 
unaffected. That applies particularly td 
combat and training service. 

if two soldiers of the same rank meet 
surnames may be used. 

Address outside service life should be 
subject to the general social practice, the. 
Minister lias ruled. 

(DFR TAOESSPIEGI-X, 6 August 1970) 


New plan for air 
force reserve 




T he plan to set up ail air force resente 
deserves careful attention as there arc 
many things tu be said in its favour. 

First of all, there is the reduction of 
expenditure that reserve squadrons with 
Small bodies ol prol cssioitul seivlccmeif 
Would bring. 

Experiences of this in tile United States- 
Air Force Reserve have shown that only 
■fifty per ceiit of- the equipment ’normally’ 
used l)y the rbgulili Air Force is iteces-I 

spry. . ‘ ' ; 

Thrj fojree would , not then lose the 
flyliig experience of those reserves who 
leave after ten years of service with a 
large number of flying hours, ; 5 

. /y the same time a ntiiiinry problem 
would 1 be solyod. jn the event of u‘ 
cohf|ic£ reserve pilots Would bp ; a'vni(able 
who were not out of practice. 

, Rudolf Waller, the President of the- 
Reservists’ Association^ has proposed re- 
cruiting former servicemen in the vicinity 
of large civil airports for tiie air farce 
reserve. But it ls,very doubtful if enough 
.would come forward. 

. If this problem' is at all surmountable, it 
js necessary first of all for the Bun'des- 
,we|ir!s political bosses' to 'give mdrfc 
generous remuneration for short weekend 
practices and other material incentives. 

With Iris plan Woller has given food for 
thought. Luftwaffe Commander Jphanhes 
Steihhoff Is bound to bo' syjripathet |6. 

. Woilqr wishes to leave, the military ^Ide 
with tiie task of carrying tiiis out as ,the 
Reservists’ Association, is not a paramili- 
tary organisation. This plain statement'# 
welcpme. , ; . .■ 

. (Frankfurter Runduhnu,. (5 August 1970) 

Officer shortage 

Ice-Admiral ijesclionnek, Commander 
- * of the Navy, ' recently announced 
that there to A shortage of 300 officers to 
the troop side of his service > and 700 
effldert ln tiie specialist military branches. 
■ -ii There was also a shortage of soma 
2*000 petty officers, *he added. . , . vv. • ' 
iThe strength of the Navy should totaj 
35,800 men made up of 4,420: officers* 
13,460 petty officers and l7,920 crew, ■ 
Conscripts, make up about 6,000 of this 
totahiAH serve) as crew members. ; H . 

,‘ij (LDbffiker Machncht«p, 7, Auguit l^o) 
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IS! OPERA 


Bayreuth pilgrims provide a ‘ 

critical audience 
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T heatres all over the country are taking 
tlieir summer liolidays at the mo* 
mein. But a number of festivals is taking 
place and they ensure that the wheels of 
international theatrical work keep turning 
smoothly. 

The theatre going public no longer has 
to suffer an unbearable close season and 
for performers — at least the crime de la 
crime - there are hardly any holidays. 

Most of the press in this country is at 
the moment filled with pictures of open* 
air theatres and theatregoers who enjoy 
cultural pursuits while on summer holi- 
day. It is not, generally speaking, such a 
superficial attitude to good theatre that 
brings the crowds to Bayreuth for the 
annual festival during July and August. 

At Bayreuth most members of the 
audience nre pilgrims. They have been 
before and they will come again. They 
have spent the previous weeks preparing 
themselves spiritually and emotionally for 
the event. Bayreuth is hard work for its 
audience. 

The physical effort of sitting from four 
in the afternoon until an hour or so 
before midnight on the Festspielhaus 
tip-up seats should not be underestimat- 
ed. Pilgrims to Bayreuth should make 
sure their summer holiday is long enough 
for them to take some time recovering 
from the rigours before the return to 
work. 

Joking apart even Friedrich Nietzsche 
said that the most interesting part of the 
Bayreuth Festival is the audience. That is 
still true today. Karl B6hm, who is 
conducting Tristan and Isolde at Bay- 
reuth at the age of 16, was filled with 
enthusiasm about the operogoers. 

He is able to make the comparison 
between Bayreuth and Salzburg, since lie 
attends both. This year he is presenting 
Tristan in Bayreuth and Fidelio and The 
Marriage of Figaro at Salzburg. His 
oprnion of the audiences In the Wagnerian 
citadel — “incredible l” 

He considers that the Bayreuth Festival 
cannot be compared with any other such 
event. He has come to the conclusion 
that, “in Salzburg the audience consists 
of tourists, whereas in Bayreuth it is a 
dedicated gathering of sophisticated 
opera-lovers, who know what’s what and 
react accordingly . . 

If it ever was Bayreuth no longer is a de 
rigueur gathering of the upper crust in the 
summer months. 

They converge on the Bavarian town 
from all over the world, Wagner lovers, 
Wagner experts, critical to a man, and this 
is particularly true of those from abroad, 
with the British and French in the 
vanguard! They are keen to see that the 
Wagnerian tradition is carried on by the 
descendents of Richard Wagner. 

Today’s Bayreuth audience is well 
aware that the stage at the Festspielhaus 
Is regarded as an artistic battlefield with 
the audience as mediators. They decide 
what Is good and what Is not la each new 
production, they are there to criticise the 
conductor, the singers and the orchestra 
either favourably or unfavourably. 

The bravos are punctuated with boos. 
For Instance the new production of the 
Ring of the Nibelungen was quite 
rightly in the crossfire of very heavy 
criticism. 

The number of young people in the 
audience Is remarkable. They surely can- 
not have come to Bayreuth on university 
grants alone. Many to them are artistical- 


ly minded, critical and enthusiastic. They 
are studying productions of Wagner 
operas as part of the problem of putting 
on modern, musical drama and want to 
compare what they see at Bayreuth with 
productions or Wagner they have seen 
elsewhere. 

One major factor in the presence of so 
many young people hi the Bayreuth 
Festival audience is that the International 
Youth Festival is held in the town at the 
some time. 

This gives young people the chance to 
meet well-known writers, attend se- 
minars, watch opera rehearsals and attend 
a course on orchestral music given by 
Pierre Boulez, this year's Parsifal conduc- 
tor. 

(t is encouraging to see at Bayreuth 
how young people are clamouring to 
learn and discuss what they have seen and 
heard at the Festival in their own groups 
of friends. 

Bayreuth is not alone in providing an 
answer to the critical question whether 
we today can find any relevance in the 
Romance of Wagnerian works in our 
world which has changed so much since 
the great composer died in 1883. 

Wagner operas are produced all over the 
world, inspired by the styles developed at 
Bayreuth and the public is only too keen 
to snap up the tickets. 

Even some of the hard-core intellec- 
tuals who were anti-Wagner have been 
inspired by Bayreuth to rethink their 
ideas and give a little ground. 

Some consider that the Bayreuth Fest- 
ival lost much of Us “attractive provoca- 
tion” when Wteland Wagner died. Com- 
parisons were made between earlier per- 
formances of the Meistersinger von 
Mlmbcrg and the Ring under Wicland 
Wagner and the lutcr ones by Wolfgang 
Wagner, his brother. 

But today passionate debates arc still 
going on about the Bayreuth productions 
and the perpetuation of concepts for 
modernisation, and Richard Wagner 
seems further than ever from taking up an 
untouchable petrified pose in some 
museum, or mausoleum, of Classical music 
-and collecting dust! 

Wieland Wagner has been proved right 
time and time again; he said that his 
grandfather's works still have a great deal 
to offer to the world of modem musical 
drama. They are far from being spent. 

Wolfgang Wagner is bent on infusing 
new blood into Ills productions, both in 
tiie cast and the orchestra pit. He tries to 
choose conductors of the younger, up- 


and-coming generation, for example those 
at Bayreuth this year: Horst Stein, Silvio 
Varviso and Hans Wallat. 

Wolfgang Wagner said at a press con- 
ference that he regards himself as the 
kingpm of Bayreuth and as such he 
knows that the future of the Festival as 
an artistic occasion hinges on its dramatic 
presentation. This is a problem that must 
be resolved if the Festival is to keep its 
up-to-date flavour. 

After the death of his brother Wieland, 
Wolfgang Wagner knew he must preserve 
the status of the Bayreuth Festival. He is 
on outstanding organisation man and has 
tiie skill to achieve tills aim. 

He realises that as a director he has his 
limitations and that the discussions going 
on all over tiie world about the Bayreuth 
Festival are concerned with the day when 
a director at Bayreuth comes on the scene 
who happens to be named something 
other than Wagner. 

Last year Wolfgang commissioned Au- 
gust Everding, the manager of the Munich 
Kanmierspiele, mid scenic designer Josef 
Svoboda for tiie production or Der 
fliegende HoWindcr (The Flying Dutch- 
man). The cast was virtually the same us 
the year before and with the passionate 
conducting of Silvio Varviso the produc- 
tion maintained its high standards. 

Senta is sung hy Leonie Rysanek with 
great dramatic tension, the accursed sailor 
is sung by Donald McIntyre and Marttl 
Talvela is an outstanding Dal and. The 
whole production is full of movement 
and elan, fulfilling the intentions of the 
young Wagner in his Romantic opera. 

Although this production of the Flying 
Dutchman was not quite such an all- 
round success as Evcrding's highly pruised 
production of Tristan and Isolde in 
Vienna, at least the commissioning of n 
foreign director at Bayreuth for the first 
time was regarded as beneficial and may 
be the spur for further such commissions. 

It is unfortunate that no more experi- 
ments in this directions are in the pipeline 
yet. No new productions at all are 
planned for next year's Bayreuth Festival. 
Georgio Strcliler from Italy lias had to 
put off accepting tiie offer to direct 
Thnn/iftiser. 

The trouble is that all the great names 
have full engagement diaries months in 
advance. 

If Strehler does put in an appearance at 
Bayreuth we will still have to wait and see 
whether lie fits into this element. As a 
director he has many facets and made a 
big hit in Salzburg with his production of 



Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart's 
fiUmmg nits dan Scmil. But he hui 
ventured into the realms of Wan 

opera so Bayreuth would be u^' 
territory for him. 

Today, however, there is o in- 
experienced Wagnerian director) 
every call to a new, untried directw 
way of being an experiement. h 
respect it seems a wise policy to, 1 
young directors who have not bear* 
in their ways. 

To take just one example, fc, 
German Democratic Republic Jy 
Hciz is considered to be a foi 


Shakespeare and 
Sartre at 
Wunsiedel 


en-air theatres do not find it easy to 
up to the demands of the latest 


director of Wagner operas. He st ^ es ‘ ^'! 1 u °2^ est t ^ iese ’ ^ 

, c *. * u U.<Hk.,«iA none 4 ho Urnnnnman 4 ratlin nt 


ecivcd a special accolade Fr^coman town of 

connoisseurs who recently saw haft ’ Particular difficulty. 
Leiozia “ Is history hi the strict sense of the 

a* fn* ,wwt t, ■ . j mAh not its greatest problem. Who can 

' «« —> »*» 

good choice since lie proved is 
that lie has the feel for this work. 

Wolfgang Wagner has not yet gw) 
clear indication about tiie commisa 


of the great American conduclox, L 
nard Bernstein. It is possible that hit 
be asked to conduct Tristan and fsoli 


stfi ffmember that 
wr named after Luise, Queen of Prussia, 
knuse the territory of Ansbach-Bay- 
Hiith was once ruled from Berlin for a 
tort time? 

After the Battle of Jena in 1806 it was 
liken away from beaten Prussia and given 
lo the new Kingdom of Bavaria. 

Even the patriotic lay and courtly 


Bayreuth, but it is not at all sure ^tasiivah that still took place there at the 
will be able to gc I away. This depci beginnta g 0 f this cento ' 


his other commitments. u tradition 

As far as the new Bayreuth piflL'J prcsfi|lt 
of the Ring of the Nibcluiigcn &im p„r n ’ ri 


century have not forged 
that bears heavily on the 


Ring nj the Nihchmgen am' Performances oF the professional tliea- 
ed no one can help but make com jig ^ been seen on the Luisenburg 
wilh the prod lie lion at the S# ^ 1914 a programme of Twelfth 
Festival lust Luster conducted by dated August 1914 records that 


von Karajan. 

It is hard to imagine a greater conu| 
Bayreuth has a great advantage inlti 
is able to put on the tetralogy with! 
space of a week, and what is mid 
more than one occasion. Kanjobj 
spent four years working on hirt 
duclion, but for technical reasomi' 
been unable to forge it into an iifi 
entity. 


Hen Werner Kiauss of lire Deutsches 
Theater, Berlin, was already playing Mai- 
voiio. 

The landscape at Wunsiedel looms 
)uger than the forgotten history. Rugged 
(Ms tower upwards, rank with vegeta- 
tion. 

..This lias presented little difficulty since 
1914. The plays selected for performance 
_ - , , , , , here have always been works, both 

On the oilier hand, wlien eompaJJ Ctaial and Romantic, that fit into this 
wolignng Wagner s incomplete mWi mtvj 

malic production, the Salzhn?^ Shakespeare has been a frequent choice 
showed 1 nr more cohesion Sj have Schiller, Kleist and Grillparzer. 
individual operas even though Sophocles anil Calderon have also been 
reulh production gained from played, 

Stein’s musical direct ion. I The wooded heights also acted as a home 

hi the Bicdcrmaycr drama of Kuimund 
JidNestroy, transplanted into Franconia 
ty Gustav von Mnnkcr, today the director 
®fthe Vienna Volkst heater. 

Tilings did not start to change until 


At Salzburg the Berlin PlUlbanwJ 
did their bit “symphonicully" and«| 
jail managed to ucltiove the sfj 
intimacy that wc normally oul} 1 
icriencc ut a concert of chamber M 




ayreuth just could not compel Hibout six years ago when the organisers 

the Wunsiedel Festival suddenly be- 
nds year we bid n sau m Heame aware of their ambition to stage 
farewell to the French compos# •works from the modern tbeotre of ideas. 
Boulez, who, for several ycar^.Jl A start was made witli Brecht's Puntila. 
filled his role as successor t° J* ®y>duc«l by Schulla, and Mother Cou- 
gotten, unforgettable Hans produced by Christian Mettin who is 

busch in conducting Parsifal wiUUwy w the director there. 

With Franz Crass as Gumeni^j^This year -the eightieth anniversary of 
mas Stewart as Amfortas, Karl Wie Festival - Sartre was on the pro- 
busch as Titurel and James Nme. The premiere was a sell-out but 
Parsifal outstanding among Tj J^rfoimance, in spite of all ambitions, 
and Gwyneth Jones failing to wjj.. toil not a complete success, 
high standards we expect at The purely external fact that Lucifer 
Pierre Boulez gave a perlomu^ w the Lord is set in the world of the 
delighted all, especially the Fi«p tusof the Reformation and the material 
tingenl in lire audience. „ JGoethe’s Gdtz von Berllchlngen seems 

The French seem to l,aVC S “have fooled die organisers. 

Parsifal as one of their own Foi : Sartre historical colour is only a 

Romantic operas. At the ' PJ? jjj jPjlf background. Costume and props 
Bayreuth a careful listen to lh ^ ^evant, even intrusive, when they 

prokedup several snatches ofFren^^ the n - t ocesses of Ws 

Parsifal has been the high-P° ^hlcal hero called Goetz. 

Bayreuth for die past twenty J ^ Ttapite their historical derivation from 
with Yvonne Georg.’s exeenoyj * beginnings of modem ideologies In 
graphy and Boulez’ careful I atten ^ teenth cent the pro blems are 
the tempi th! s year was no except* j*le M| though expressed in modern-day 
The audience reaction was ^JjgJtoor, to be more accurate, in the 
elation after the first act, 5 n J |p S ,ext of the fifties 
applause after acts two and W* today jt se ; ms to be something 

worth the trip to Bayre Ui long been jJ, ownt the swansong 

r °p6an epoch that had ended long 


experience Tristan and Parsifal, 
will remain of this glory next y^jL , 
was the last time this P ro “°Vif 
Tristan is performed and there ^ 
conductor of the quality of Piere®, 
to interpret Parsifal! Erich L 

(Hannoversche Allgame tnr. 7 Au v* 


The Festspielhaus In Bayreuth (P* 10 * 0- 


® were not totally aware of this at 
Adjust after 1945. The producers 
q • kool turned Sartre’s dramas 
lupous theatre. Fehling’s The Flies 
. nebbel Theater is a good example. 
JJ8 on the wooden seats of the 
jUuJ JU, B tinder the roof of the audi* 
P constructed by Frei Otto for 
I 10 re &sons as well as the comfort of 
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A scene from ‘Lucifer end the Lord 1 by Sartre at this year’s Wunsiedel Festival 

(Photo: W. Junker) 


the audience, we are confronted with a 
torrent of words and thunder and light- 
ning. 

It is only then that we realise how far 
we have moved away from all this, from 
the egocentric acrobatics of thought, 
from the exultant atheism that remains 
hopefully fixed to scholastic disputes, 
from the tyrannical contempt for histor- 
ical determination that we judge today 
more modestly mid with less illusions 
and, in short, from all that cockiness that 
Gottfried Keller once found in the works 
of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. 

Perhaps it is bearable with tiie sparkling 
French lawyer’s rhetoric or, in excerpts, 
as a dramatised radio dialogue. But here it 
was swallowed up by the hills and the 
night air. 

Norbert Kappcn used all his physical 
strength to play Goetz but was unable to 
show that this character was not meant to 
be a younger, slimmer brother of the old 
Herr von Bcrlichingcn but a Bohemian 
intellectual out of a French coffee house. 

Bruno Dallansky, a native of Vienna, 
managed his role, Priest Henry, better. He 
was able to express subtleties, the initial 
pangs of conscience, the tender idiot 
character in the middle of the play - his 
Imaginary dialogue with the God be with 
us was comparable to Friend Harvey's 
conversations with the hare - and the 
despair of the absolutely religious person 
at the end. 

Gtinter Strack too was credible in the 
role of the fanatic, Nasty. 

Ingeborg Schumacher mastered the role 
of Katharine with teclmical virtousity. 
She was as convincing as Goetz's camp 
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E rostitute as later in the despair that leads 
er to see Christ the saviour in her lover. 
The audience could not fail to register 
what moral Werner Kraut, the conscient- 
ious though ponderous and phlegmatic 
producer, wished to draw from the play 
- practical, active and sensible solidarity 
is better than self-reflective experiments 
with the absolute. 

But who today faces tills temptation 
and who needs such an extensive lesson 
to convert him? 

Twelfth Nigfit and Nestroy’s Talisman 
measured up to. the tradition that has 
grown up at Wunsiedel over the years and 
that still remains astonishingly lively. 

Mettin himself produced the Shake- 
speare play.. Twelfth Night was given a 
slightly melancholic background, due to a 
great extent to Dieter Schfinbach’s bitter 
Late Renaissance music. 


The coarse characters of the play did 
not let that worry them. They were glad 
of the space that the open-air stage 
offered them and played their roles with 
scarcely controlled exuberance. Sir Toby 
Belch was played by Walter Reicheft 
while Fritz Goblirsch took the part of Sir 
Andrew Aguccheek. 

Hannes Riesenberger no longer made 
Malvolio an object of mockery. Instead 
he played him as a correct, inhibited man 
of duty who almost evoked pity when 
getting into trouble. 

Other performers were only average 
though Werner Scliulenberg’s Sebastian 
caught the eye. 

Johanna Malz was poor as Viola. She 
always looked attractive both dressed as a 
man and a woman - that cannot bo 
denied. She knew how to move with 
charm and mastered the speech tech- 
niques of the trained actress. 

But Viola cannot be played without 
thought or the ability to give expression 
to Shakespeare’s logic of the heart. 

Specially critical yardsticks should be 
employed for on open-air stage that 
depends on the audience understanding 
tiie words and where a large pnrt of the 
public will be hearing a play of this type 
for the first time. 

Nestroy’s Talisman as produced by lire 
young Gottingen producer Martin Anker- 
maim continued the Viennese tradition. 

It is not a play that is set in a wood or 
in the wilds but Hans Joachim Weygold’s 
scenery gained a charming excitement 
from the necessity of having to place 
Biedermeyer interiors in tire rocky set- 
ting. 

For Instance, we wondered quite in- 
nocently how tiie athletic Titus Feuer- 
fuchs was able to rush out from Frau von 
Cypressenbuig’s surreal istically suggested 
salon into the wood and return stage left 
a few minutes later greeted by enth- 
usiastic applause. 

Herbert Kucera made Titus Feuerfuchs 
the hero of this year’s Wunsiedel Festival. 
With all his brilliance he remained an 
earthy Viennese plebian and a caustic, 
aggressive interpreter of Nestroy’s beliefs. 

Adolf Miillers original music was only 
adapted by Rudolf Spira. It was not 
modernised. 

At Titus* side stood redhead Salome 
: Pockerl, played by UUl Philipp as a 
serious person and not as a gay girl. Her 
surprised silences were as intensive as her 
grief.' 

Peter Neubauer was Plutzerkem, the 
deb'ghtfully artful hand. His silences and 
gestures were almost funnier than his 
words. 

Nestroy’s room fitted Into the woods at 
Wunsiedel better than Sartre’s philoso- 
phical seminar. Friedrich Weigend 
(DER TAGESSPIEGEL, S Auguat 1970) 


Happenings and fluxus 
documentary 
exhibition in Cologne 

H appenings and fiuxus are two art 
genres that have dominated tiie 
North American and European art scene 
for tire past fifteen years or so. 

They arc now the subject of on 
extensive documentary exhibition that is 
being organised by the Cologne Art 
Society from 4 November 1970 to 6 
January 1971. 

Harald Szeemann, the former director 
of Be me Art Gallery has been engaged to 
plan and organise the exhibition. 

He will work in close cooperation with 
the Cologne painter Wolf Vosteli and 
Herr Sohm, a collector from Wurttem- 
berg, 

Herr Sohm is putting liis happenings 
archives at their disposal, it is probably 
one of the biggest in existence. 

He is also working on the catalogue 
whose 320 pages wifi be the first large 
illustrated history of the movement. 

The exhibition will take place in the 
lower rooms of the Cologne Art Gallery 
as well as at the Art Society. 

While the documents in the Art Society 
record the historical facts, the Art Gallery 
will show various aspects of happenings 
and fluxus. 

Twenty internationally well-known 
artists specialising in happenings and 
fiuxus have agreed to come to (he 
Happening Festival that is being held in 
connection with the exhibition. 

They include Beuys, Brecht, Dine, 
Filliou, Higgins, Kaprow, Machines, MBhl, 
Oldenburg, Paik, Vosteli and Vautier. 

After two months at Cologne the 
exhibition will bo on to the WUrttembcrg 
Art Society and the Stedelijk Museum in 
Amsterdam. 

(Trunk I'm tor Rutultchau, S August 1970) 

Plans for Deutsche 
Oper ballet 
ensemble 
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D uring the Berlin Festival the ballet 
ervsemblo of the Deutsche Oper will 
perform Tchaikovsky’s Serenade by 
Georges Balanciiine and the premiere of 
The Scarecrow. 

Gunter Grass has written the narrative 
for this work, Aribert Reimann the music 
and Marcel Luipart is the choreographer. 

The ballet week will take place between 
21 and 28 November. It begins with 
Hindemith's ballet, The Four Tempera- 
ments, produced by Brigitte Thom of 
Hamburg. 

The young choreographer Felix Blaska 
will present one of his new works. 

The Deutsche Oper ballet ensemble has 
received invitations to perform in the 
United States, South America, Australia 
and Japan. 

. Two new American maitres de ballet 
have been engaged for the 1970-71 
season. • 

Charles Dickson will be mainly respon- 
sible for the Classical repertory and 
Richard Wagner will deal with modern 
ballet. 

Balanchine will be in Berlin again this 
autumn lo take charge of the final 
rehearsals of his Serenade. 

Falso Kapuste and Karin Jalinke ore 
leaving the ballet ensemble. New arrivals 
are Robert Blankshine from New York, 
Peter Marcus from Hamburg, Heidrun 
Schwaarz from Frankfurt on the Main and 
Nils Kehlct from Copenhagen. 

^ Frankfurter AJIgemelne Zettung 
dr Deutschland, 4 August ] 970 ) 
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Survey examines advantages for businessmen 
of having a university education 


Fat people are not so contented 
as commonly believed 





O il 1 3 and 25 July we (the Frankfur- 
ter AJlgemeine Zeitung) published 
the results of a survey conducted at fifty 
concerns on a broad regional and econo- 
mic basis. 

We asked what industrial concerns 


education. Those who have been to high 
school and no farther are at a disadvant- 
age. 

But we have already come to a stand- 
still. A correctly organised course of 
study is indisputably excellent training 
for the mind and intellect, even today. It 
is certainly not a general education any 
longer. 

The times are past when a student 
could attend lectures in all faculties and 
still pass examinations in his own subject 


could offer the school-leaver. Behind this .well. The various subjects have become 
was the decisive question of whether too broad for this. 


was trie decisive question ot wnomer 
school-leavers should be advised not to go 
on to study but enter a profession right 
away. 

A: The result of the survey was almost 
unanimous on one point - the scliool- 
. leaver’s main chances are nol in the 
tccluiological sphere. 

In this field (lie ambitious school-leaver 
with the urge to get on would soon come 
up against qualified engineers, chemists 
and scientists. 

The school-leaver's field is commerce in 
the broadest sense of the term. As there is 
direct competition between those who 
have gone on to study and those who 
have nol ■ in all levels of (he hierarchy, we 
shall limit ourselves to discussing this 
sphere. . 

Both categories have equal opport- 
unities. There only remains the question 
of whether it is better to have studied or 
not. 

B: What is there to be said in support 
•of first studying and then entering com- 
merce? • : 

1. Study: gives , a person a general 


2. Those who have studied have (he 
advantage of prestige over those who have 
not. This is noticeable not only in 
professional life but in all other spheres 
right down to the choice of marital 
partner. Class consciousness is unfort- 
unately still very prevalent. 

A completed course of study no longer 
gives a person exclusivity. There are too 
many students now for that to happen. 

Bill this inflation leads a person to the 
conclusion that if so many people study 
today, he too must study. It is like a car. 
Owning a car no longer has much prestige 
value. But having no car when everyone 
else has one can be detrimental to a 
person's social status. 

3. People who hove studied belong 
from the outset to a group ordained for 
the (asks of leadership. Study is, to a 
certain extent, a sort of guaranteed 
income. 

4. Evep the commercial world is be- 


study makes it easier for them to grasp 
legal issues that play a large role in 
economic life as every commercial trans- 
action is, at the same time a legal 
transaction. 

A study of law as a subsidiary subject 
to economics or as a major subject can 
also enrich a person's knowledge and 
powers of thougli t. A person who had not 
studied would find it hard to achieve the 
sume standard. 

5. People who do not study In spite of 
having the chance run the risk of being 
sorry In later life. Whenever they meet 
with failures in the course of their 
profession they will blame it on not 
having studied whether this is the real 
reason or not. This sort of attitude 
regretting earlier decisions can easily lead 
to complexes. 

C: What is there to be said against 
studying and then entering commerce? 

I., Many school-leavers study commer- 
cial subjects because there is a limit on 
admissions to the subjects (hey really 
want to study, seiencc N or technology for 
instance. A study of convenience is 
always an unpleasant affair and compar- 
able to a shotgun marriage. 

2. About a third of those who study do 
not reach the end of their course success- 
fully. We know from our own experience 
that these “failures” often have a chip 
about this and not even the greatest, 
almost loving, efforts of other members 
of the profession who had more luck in 
examinations can free them from this.. 
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right up to the age when school^ 
have long had responsibility in impJ ^ . , 

areas - is a problem especially T? at P eo P ,e 310 ha PPy* good-natured, 
acceleration of the maturing proto* " contented with themselves and the 
youth, wild, charming and balanced. Nothing 
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respect and have a greater capach) arrived at in an investigation conducted 
stick at a thing. This isjusl as import; by two psychologists from Ulm Univer- 
in economic life as a trained Inti slty. Dr S. Weidlich and G. Hedderich, on 
Perhaps it Is even more important. the inner life of the obese. 

D: What should the firms do? First of all they induced 43 overweight 


commerce wants school-leavers in grei 
proportions than Is now the case id 


people aged between eighteen and 48, all 
being treated by dietary means, to tell a 
story beginning with the words “A 


L ? m " ; • CQHupg^iQrc acad^qqc, Quallflcd m^i are 3, Students of |he most popular sub- 
, ]*£, T W. of ]ccts such as'laC ftdnomlcs; sociology 

neral book-keeping and accountancy. TUcu and psyc tology must reckon with belona- 


offer them better chances of devfl dory beginning with the words “A 
ment. • • ! corpulent man . . 

a uiidnr iv. .a, These people were then faced witii four 

leavers with advanced level qualified ®? d 

or particularly guorl ordinary Ml “p poscd paction and hob- 

minotion passes is urgently required!* F 

mT n0W enH8 US? : "in live’ third part of the test they had to 
to provide this JilrgenLl y. at the Mm K e si g na , ure in f ive different 

Kr?en?MhtanilR and decide wlilcli one looked best. 

They were also asked what they tliought 
were the writer’s personal characteristics. 

Pnl W in Hflmhlll? they had to assign tliemsclves a 

ruiice III XlaulUMIg place on a five-section scale with respect 

■ " In urn^n roinilc " i '«> professional success and tell the in- 


Police in Hamhmj 
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of drugs 



and psychology must reckon with belong- r i 

of drugs Calf kept alive with 

a job appropriate to their talents. At the .to, •11 i. 

same time financial' prospects arc never ■ . . ' m ' ftrtlllClfli 11681*1 

very good when there arc too many ggnlmgW Hnntfttfl flg 

applicants. Experiments with artificial hearts being 

4. University students do not enter . .. l — : : TTT — tjcarried out by the Berlin heart spe- 

praclicc until too late in life. Their TT . ■ dalist Professor Emil BUcherl have enter- 

,y pq til fill thirst for knowledge has often LTamburg will be tljc firet Fed® ed a new stage. 

.been quenched, by the time they take -?K>fWJrB0cherl has confirmed Uiat he 

their examinations.. . 0 ? U P* S lllc ^ ^ leam in the West End Clinic 

i. -Young economists aged, about 28 who the sum.iVe? hnl dnls 5010 ^* ***** *“5 »we a calf an artificial heart for 

have , just been awarded their doctorates ‘hesumnicr holidays. thg ; first time. 

often have the understandable feeling of A pphee spokesman said . The aainial lived for five and a half 
having accomplished, every tiling. „ teachers — 75 in number r V ™r ! v 5°urs with the plastic heart that had been 

In reality work in all its concrete detail Jniinqd pqlicc officwU Wg developed in Berlin, 

is 'only Just beginning. Those who have “!JJ dy i? en , used as eacl fi[! ^ . Bflche . rI Ascribed liis experiments with 
studied must now pick up everything that sa ^ Cly ,cssons over lic as particularly important as 

traineeshave learnt years ago, when they ya ' ■ — - • •. , {"“itmm .are similar to those of the 

•were more receptive both as regards age . The 75 P o]i< * officials are ^ , Human body, 

and position: This is a break In develop- be,n 8 trained for their new . spn» ine Berlin heart specialist became 

ment. responsibility. [amous Ip July 1969 after performing a 


Calf kept alive with 
artificial heart 

E xperiments with artificial hearts being 
carried out by the Berlin heart spe- 
cialist Professor Emil BUcherl have enter- 
ed a new stage. 

.Professor BUcherl has confirmed that he 
l|is team in the West End Clinic 
recently aave a calf an artificial heart for 
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is'only just beginning. Those who have ^d^afe y Sns over ^ 

studied must now pick up everything that 5SJz“ lc,y ss n ” 

trainees have learnt years ago, when they ^ 1 

•were more receptive both as regards age . The 75 P 0,i ce officials are cun*- 

and -position: This is a break In develop- bein 8 trained for their new spiiw 

ment. responsibility. 

Graduate? often have no wish to leam They plan to show pupils of the'g 
all tlie unavoidable details from the very Brades what drugs look like 
basis. From their lofty position these strate their effect on addicts by nw® 
details seem to be laughable trifles that films and photographs, 
only subordinates need commit to Authorities’ in Hamburg hope w l 
memory. will contribute to the deterrent 

• . They then never grow aware of (lie true curb the ever-increasing comsiimp 
nature of their profession. They are not drugs among young people, 
badly .pajd by a long chalk but old hands ; (Frankfurter Rundacheu, 30 Job 1 
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vestigators what general importance they 
attaciied to what people around them 
thought. 

There is little sense in describing in 
detail the evaluation of the findings. 
Before turning to the investigators* conc- 
lusions one point is very important. The 
high degree in the conformity of opinions 
and views among the patients is especially 
significant as they were not given a 
selection of prepared answers to choose 
from. 

They were allowed free expression. 
Everything tjtey said was spontaneous. 

The results showed tnat overweight 
people feel insecure but do not wish to 
acknowledge this. In this way they attain 
apparent stability, the basis of wliich is 
their own positive estimation of them- 
selves. 

But the least emotional strain can cause 
doubts and then what other people think 
is important. 

Fat people, reputed to have so many 
friendly qualities, then believe that they 
are not being accepted and perhaps even 
being treated with contempt. 

As this feeling is closely linked with the 
belief that they themselves are respon- 
sible for their obesity they think that the 
only solution to all their problems is a 
slimming course. 

As fat people tend to sec their situation 
in tliis way it is relatively easy for them 
to vent at least part of their displeasure in 
an attack on their fellow. 

They consider their fcllowmen as un- 
just and superficial in* their judgement 
when they make body size a criterion of 
Sympathy or antipathy. ' ' 

Weidlich and Hedderich assume that a 
central problem for the obese is the 
continual discrepancy between their idcnl 
view of their own porson and their real 
ability. 

This is doubtlessly a very important 
point of view. Excess weight means that 
most types of sport like skiing, riding, 
tennis and even dancing are not pursued 
after the Initial attempt because other 
people are oinusod at the sight. 

Fat people thus become unfashionable 
outsiders, their restricted agility and 
mobility in contact with those around 
them causes all sorts of difficulties. . 

They are also troubled by thoughts of a 
shorter life expectancy that contribute to 
the common feeling that overweight 
people have ai tougher time of it. 

Only one patient assumed that obesity, 
could be an illness. Most considered their 
condition as an unpleasant, though not 
genuine complaint. 


The investigation revealed the typical 
reactions of fat people to their environ- 
ment. They either withdraw and avoid all 
social intercourse as much as possible or 
compensate for their insecurity by 
adopting for reasons of show an aggres- 
sive, irritated pattern of behaviour. 

On the other hand they try to be 
particularly pleasant and are .grateful for 
every favourable response from their 
environment as they then feel that their 
existence is justified. 

Those who are indisputably contented 
(“Better fat than frustrated”), those who 
know no problems and don’t care two 
hoots for what other people think are in 
tlie minority. 

The two researchers did make one 
important reservation as to tlie general 
value of their results. 

The findings could only apply to this 
one group of patients on a dietary course. 
Other investigations will have to show 
whether the results are true for all fat 
people. Heinrich Apert 

(Frankfurter Uundictau, It Augu&t 1970} 


Diisseldorf to stage 
marine exhibition 

A s the sea is the source of food and raw 
materials for some thirty thousand 
million people it would be reassuring if 
there was an adequately defined set of 
rules for Its exploita tion. 

Countries dependent on the sea are still 
far from being determined to moke the 
exploitation of the oceans part of a 
programme of international cooperation, 
in spite of a number of multilateral 
agreements. 

In the mid-tenn government pro- 
gramme an annual sum of some 100 mil- 
lion Marks is set aside for maritime 
research and technology in this country. 
This will lead to the development, of 
belter systems of exploiting the sea. 

At a press conference organised by the 
Diisseldorf Trade Fairs Organisation it was 
announced that Diisseldorf would be tlio 
venue of lnlorocean, the first congress of 
this type in the world, to be held between 
1 0 and 15 November this year. 

Sixty scientists of International stand- 
ing from this country : and abroad will 
deal witii the problems involved in the 
economic use or the sea bed. 

;l The congress will also create the basis 
for cooperation within 1 a Transatlantic 
alliance. 

Industry here is trying to match the 
interest in oceanology in this country by 
exhibiting more. Fifty-four firms will be 
present and they will show theit* latest 
developments in 1 the field of maritime 
teclinology , ranging from fishing boats to 
complete harbour installations. " 1 1 

Over one thousand' interested parties 
have promised to attend: 

(SUddeutsche Zeitung, 27 July 1970) 


Autogenic training replaces drugs 


The research group under BUcherl plans 
r J[ >ve a two-chamber artificial heart at 
an advanced stage of development 
J30 June 1973 that it will be able to 
jr® °ver at least temporarily the func- 
the heart in patients who have had 

T aUa <* 8 ' ■ ; . 

•Wessoj BUcherl estimates that the 
?"Vof, its development will total, four- 
te "«lon Marks. 

yrWe large firms have been working In 
rj. cooperation with the team of 


twihbjpe that B6nn will help. . 

. . Cfeiegraf. 12 August 1970) 


D r Gerhard Giflnholz Is a doctor of 
general medicine and psychotherapy. 
He lives in tlie Benrath area of Diisseldorf 
and indulges his loye of the arts by acting 
as patron and organiser. 

His latest exhibition represents an im- 
portant experiment^ his own field. For 
the first time Dr Grtinholz is showing 
examples of psychedelic art that is not a 
result of the artist taking LSD or similar 
drugs. • 

The exhibition proves that autogenic 
training can lead to the same results,in 
the field of art, both In form and content* 
as the taking of LSD. .1 •> 

Dr Giflnholz invited a number of 
creative artists and laymen to a course of 
Autogenic training. This selfhypnotic pro- 
cess resulted in a number of paintings and 
mu sled works. ... . 


Pigs thrived as 
domestic animals in 
prehistoric era 


A medical congress recently established 
that LSD caused physical and mental 
changes and could not therefore . be 
recommended. ' ' ! l 

Economic experts in the Western world 
trod more carefuUy. Through specialist 
periodicals theV informed- International 
management >about autogenic training, 
especially as < this gives a certain control 
over behaviour. Autogenic training can 
make' a man happy : or unhappy jor just 
plain lazy ■ 

, Statements from guinea pigs show that 
their state of happiness was their first 
consideration. The ambitious, gaily col- 
oured paintings ana the expressive 
music can only be viewed as signposts. 
Artistic merit and importance is only of 
secondary significance. , . 

Klaus tiRelrike . : 

(Huidekblali, 16 July 1970) 


JjanMuffleJUIflanridt 


D omestic animals can be smaller -or 
larger than tlie same type of wild 
animal - it all depends on what you give 
them to eat. 

When an animal is first kept as a pet, 
the imprisonment usually inhibits growth. 
This is confirmed by study on bones of 
domestic animals kept during prehistoric 
or ancient limes. 

Animals were either taken to a region 
where their normal food did not grow or 
else kept In a pen and forbidden access to 
the food that they could have selected 
instinctively. 

They were then forced to eat what they 
were given by their human captors. 

Today household pets are offered a 
whole range of super-foods. But usually 
this does not contain the most important 
substances. 

For growth the amount of food is not 
so important as its protein content. 
During ancient and prehistoric times 
animals in Central and Northern Europe 
received mainly straw in winter and little 
protein. 

Growth and milk production was there- 
fore inhibited, Professor Walter Koch or 
Munich states in a research report of this 
country's Research Community entitled 
Archaeology and Biology. 

Animals tiiat reach most of their full 
growth within one vegetational period — 
riieep, gonts and pigs - were at an 
advantage. . , 

Stunted growth was tlie inevitable, 
result in cal tie and horses where gruwtii to 
maturity requires several years. 

Animals belonging to arable farmers hi 
our area grazed throughout the summer 
In the forest clearings where the fanners 
usually lived. Nutrition was good and 
varied during the shorL summer season. . 

Straw was usually the only, means of 
nutrition during the long . winter and 
animals often wenf hungry during tlio 
second half of the .seasoii. ’ 

. Slice p and goals copkl thrive off food 
of this type but only the , small arid 
medium-sized breeds of cattle were able 
to maintain thcnisclves. ‘ 

Horses introduced to tlicse.climcs quick- 
ly atrophied as they could not find 
suitable food in the woods; The Polish 
Koniks and tlie Huzelcn horses are the 
vestiges of such atrophied types.. There 
never was a European ,wfld horse. 

Tlie most Important, domestic, animal 
for arable farmers in Europe was tlie pig,. 
They were able to take over wild pigs as 
domestic animals without any bother 
while other animals came from the south. 

Pigs found Ideal nutrition in the oak 
and beech woods. During the summer 
they ate leaves; mushrooms and roots, in 
autumn arid early winter aebrns and 
beech-nuts. Large fat pigs were the only 
sudeeftsbsk ancient breeding ’methods; - 1 
Hay has a sufficiently high protein 
content. Professor Walter Koch believes 
that it was inhabitants of the Alps who 
first realised that they: must conserve 
grass as the Alpine winter is long and 
straw cannot be obtained, 

, Then as. 1 now the North Sea coast 
* provided good conditions for cattle-: 
breeding. ; Th^re. was vegetation almost! 
throughout the year, ithere was hardly- 
any snow and nutrition was rich. . * 4 

Evert so stvuited.fomjs have been found 
during excavations.,: Perhaps this can be 
explained by the fact ithat . the indepen- 
dent Germanic tribes, unlike the Romans, 
did not have .scythes. Sickles done were 
not enouth to gather all the hay heeded 
for the winter. Walter Nippert 

.(.Haim oversell e Allgemelne, 10 August 1970) 
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I t would appear to be a forlorn hope 
(hat (he economic boom all over 
Europe will subside in the second half of 
tliis year, according to llie European 
Economic Community Commission in its 
latest quarterly report. 

Tills is despite the fact that in all major 
industrial nations in Europe the ministries 
responsible for the economy and central 
banks have applied the economic brakes 
quite hard. 

This is particularly so in this country. It 
is the first time we have ever had a Bank 
Rate of seven and a half (now down to 
seven) per cent and a Lombard rate of 
nine per cent. 

Minimum reserves have been increased, 
the rediscount quota has been cut back 
and as a means of combatting imported 
inflation the Mark was revalued. 

In addition to (his there have been the 
recent tax measures. Public money has 
been frozen in a reserve fund designed to 
redress the economic equilibrium, the 
three per cent supplementary levy on 
income tax has not been lifted, there has 
been a temporary suspension on reliefs on 
capital investment (degressive deprecia- 
tion) and the introduction of a tempor- 
ary tax surcharge of ten per cent. 

This escalation shows how serious the 
situation is this time. Our economy has 
got completely out of hand and the job 
of bringing it back to a reasonable, 
manageable pace is a long and arduous 
grind. The Bundesbank first began to 
apply the brakes last April. 

A similar situation obtains in other 
countries. Tire reason is the same For 
most countries — when the first steps were 
taken to dampen down the overheated 
economy there was too much hesitation 
and caution and when It became obvious 
that the brakes would have to be applied 
harder those responsible waited too long 
before applying them. 

All major Industrial nations have been 
hit by Inflation for the past two years. 
This precludes the usual saving factor 
where one country is able to Help another 
out of the Wood with, for Instance, 
cheaper imports. In the past an economic 
high in one country has usually coincided 
with a recession in another - this time we 
all have just the cold cbmfort of knowing 
that other countries are struggling against 
the same odds. 

But it Is not these factors alone that are 
making it so tough to control the 
runaway economy this time. It has been 
common knowledge for long enough now 
that credit restrictions take time to work. 


Their full effect is not felt for some 
time after they are introduced since most 
of the central bank's weapons have an 
indirect effect on economic events - 
they cannot strike straight to the heart of 
the opinion that “the delay in effect of 
such measures usually takes around six 
months.” 

It seems, however, that each time we 
have economic overheating it takes longer 
than the previous time to cool it off. No 
one has yet been able to come out with 
an explanation of this or even proof that 
it is true. 

But there seem to be several factors 
indicating that finance houses and in- 
dustry are managing on each occasion to 
find new sources of ready capital which 
help them to by-pass the Bundesbank 
credit restrictions for n longer period of 
time. 

One such oasis in the desert, which 
cannot be clamped down on, Is the 
Eurodollar Market (the market for dollars 
held at European banks). Last year credit 
to the tune of 45 thousand million dollars 
came from Eurodollars. The Bundesbank 
can make it more difficult for finance 
houses to tap this source by imposing on 
foreign contracts the liigliest permissible 
required minimum reserve ratio, as is 
happening in the Federal Republic at tire 
moment. 

But giant concerns can still tap the 
Eurodollar market either for their own 
liquid cash requirements or in order to 
pass on the Eurodollars to bonks which 
work in close cooperation with them. In 
May 1970 alone 850 million Marks came 
from this source. 

C redit restrictions cannot prevent 
banks in this country from having their 
credit, hold in foreign banks, transferred 
to them to stock up witli capital that can 
be offered as loans. Another way the 
banks can obtain a stock of foreign 
capital is by soiling their assets for a 
limited specified period to foreigners, 
which is known as PemionsgescJitifte. 

Of course in a period of credit restric- 
tion finance houses take advantage of all 
possibilities of obtaining covering credit 
from tiie bank of issue. 

Above all they hand in as many bills of 
exchange as possible for rediscount depen- 
ding on what is allowed by bank of 
issue quotas. As a result in the period 
October 1969 to May 1970 the Bundes- 
bank’s stock of domestic bills of ex- 
change increased from seven thousand 
million to 16.7 thousand million Marks. 

This widespread need for recourse to 


Central Bank assistance was brought 
about mainly by the How of liquid cash 
abroad following revaluation of tire Mark. 

There are oilier ways for banks to gain 
extra cash from the Bundesbank during a 
period of credit squeeze, such as (he 
resale of open market papers (bills and 
securities issued by the Bundesbank for 
the purposes of open market policy) back 
to the Bundesbank. 

Then there are Lombard transactions, 
that is to say temporary pledging of 
security documents to the Central Bank 
system. As part of its credit restriction 
policy the Bundesbank has made access 
to sources such ns these more and more 
difficult. But all the steps they take 
require a certain amount of time to take 
effect. As a result finance houses have a 
period of grace before they are hit by the 
full force of the credit squeeze. This is 
the only explanation for the fact that in 
the first quarter of 1970 the volume of 
credit was expanded to the tune of 
twenty thousand million Marks. 

AnoLher important source of finance at 
a time when cash is hard to come by is 
the Kapitalsammelstelle or investment 
institute which includes building societies 
and national and private insurance com- 
panies. Between March 1969 and March 
1970 private insurance companies alone 
increased their loans by 5.5 thousand 
million Marks. 

In boom periods these institutes re- 
ceive from their members higher contri- 
butions, cither voluntarily or compul- 
sorily. Pay-ouls are not generally so high 
during a boom. 

Kapitalsammelstcllen are not subject to 
a required minimum reserve level since, 
unlike banks, they are not involved in 
creation of money. Their function is 
solely to loan out monies that have been 
invested with them, in this they closely 
resemble savings banks, since they put 
savings at the disposal of industry and 
Other brandies of the economy for the 
purpose or investments. 

This dealing in money can detract from 
the braking effect of the Bundesbank's 
measures. It was for this reason that the 
Bundesbank called for one thousand 
million Marks, destined for social security 
purposes, to be frozen in its vaults - the 
government refused. 

Companies needing capital always have 
a few cards up their sleeve. Apart from 
obtaining credit from abroad they can 
make added use of credit from suppliers 
and customers as well as trading ex- 
diange. 

Psychological attitudes are vital when 
judging the economic “braking distance”. 
The economic waggon takes far longer to 
come to a halt when the government 
states that It is not really concerned with 
remedying over-employment, hill produc- 
tion and all the other boom symptoms. 

(Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeltung 
fQr Deutschland, 10 August 1970) 


T he most hectic period of economic 
boom in the postwar history of tiiis 
country is now showing signs of slacken- 
ing off. Latest figures for new contracts 
placed with industries in this country 
must prove to even die sceptics that the 
economic apex has been passed. 

Laying aside the effects of alterations 
to prices, June figures show that in fact 
there was a slight decrease in the number 
of outstanding orders. . 

The Economic Affairs Ministry has 
called on all its Intellectual resources to 
try to sell us on the effectiveness of its 
so-called economic dampenlng-down pro- 
gramme in the light of this situation. 

Anyone who Is hoping for a noticeable 
decrease in the present level of demand 
for capital investment goods which is 
particularly high, basing his hopes on the 
effects of temporary suspension of de- 
gressive depreciation (reliefs on Invest- 
ment expenditure) is probably being 
highly unrealistic. 

The levelling but process is already 


Government 
should have left 
well alone 

under way and it is too much to hope 
that suspension of degressive depreciation 
Will be responsible for more stable trends. 

In mid 1970 there was a stagnation in 
the rate of economic growth, which 
shows a fair degree of levelling off even in 
comparison with the previous months, 
with a three-month average for the 
placement of orders. 

Any increase in incoming orders is 
being brought about mainly by domestic 
demand. The pressure on the export 
market has been relieved. 

Even developments In the financial 
sphere fail to provide an alibi for the 
government’s short-term, highly Ineffec- 
tual attempt to control the boom with 
classic economic measures, wliich it con- 


siders de rigueur and wliich are more) 
far too late. 

The flow of monies from abroad tlir 
a veil on the fact that credit is i 
vice-like grip. If tills flow is stemmed 
situation could become serious. For 

E ital accumulation as a whole is still 
mited for short-term borrowed mo 
to be consolidated into long-term cap 
Only when the inflationary craze 
been overcome will the govemme 
fiscal measures that have encoura 
people to withdraw their savings 
spend be checked. 

As soon as savings have been spent 
government is ready to step in and be 
flagging demand, wliich would hit gro 
expanded industrial concerns that h 
invested in new plant during the bot 
with widespread government spend 
This would prevent, the otherwise 
evitable recession. 

Inflation holds sway. The best thine 
government could have done was 
nothing! 

(CHRIST UND WELT, 7 August IS 
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ETew quota I SOCIAL AFFAIRS 

procedures for Etui A practical plan for capital 

accumulation 


nPiadc restrictions between this cour.r- 

■B and East Bloc mil ions, particuk’ji hi- s;- 

Poland, are to be eased with the pifcj • 
t'Oi' of anew import quotas pmcedute. 

Reliable sources contradict East*. 

governments by explaining that 

of the main reasons why [hjs 


I 


ir 

- - ml:. 

imports so lew commodities from iz 
m 111 list countries is their inability^ 
deliver goods speedily and satisfaclorC, 
This is a far more decisive reason £ 
any Federal Republic government polk, 
and helps to explain why the inert*- 
our imports from East Bloc countrais 
up until recently been very slow. 

In many cases commodities piodu;*) 
by East Bloc nations are uiisatisfactcq 
for Federal Republic markets, either free 
the point of view of quality or betjw 
the price is not competitive. 

Products wliich do interest us, be 1L7 
consumer items or capital inveslna 
goods, tend to be Held up by Come« 
regulations. Special offers and quaht. 


I960 exports lo East 
Bloc countries and 
Red China In millions 
of dollars 



products have, according to iniporteni 
this country been imporled quira)- 
reliably and without any disastrous dw) 1 
for some time now. 

The East Bloc con be well satisfied with 
tiie way its products arc selling all flffr 
the world. We will be importing 
5,000 million Marks- worth of iteirauM 
the communist East this year. Statist# 
show that our imports from these 
tries have increased faster in the P 
three years than our exports to tbHJ, 
which have risen from 5,500 ro®® 
Marks to an estimated 5,800 million. 

Czechoslovakia, the most higWyJJ 
dustriallscd of eastern European 
munist ruled countries can clahn J 
greatest increase in its exports to 
country which are 49 per cent up 
year, as compared with 1968/69. 

For the same period Hungary 
a 29 per cent increase, while the 
Union, Poland and Rumania exp“j 
around eleven per cent more to 
Federal Republic. 

Liberalisation of import declaratij^ 
procedures for goods from East 
countries should facilitate their 
with us. 

However Bonn will presumably 
maintain certain reservations with w? 
to trade with Eastern Europe and 
proposed new Import Quota Pf® 6 *® 
will at first only affect statistical eta® 

Tiie 
certain 


A t the moment the favourite brain- 
child of economists and politicians is 
upital wealth accumulation for workers, 
to government and Opposition are out 
la make today's hand-to-mouth employee 
is tomorrow’s mini-Capitalist, which is 
ijoiseworthy idea. 

I'aions and employers, too, have dis- 
Niaed that helping employees build up 
1 healthy bank balance can give them a 
rw interest in life! Negotiations for wage 
miffs are permeated with schemes that 
sill assist the ordinary wage-earner to put 
{omelliing aside for a rainy day. 

AW those whose job it is to bring about a 
fair balance of the country's wealth 
consider that something must be done to 
redress the balance of tiie haves and 
have-nots. 

Without doubt industrialists have reap- 
ed all the advantages of postwar econo- 
mic policies in this country. They were 
able to accumulate wealth and consoli- 
date it with investments, whereas the 
waiter who has faithfully saved a few 
IMs per week has found that his savings 
hive been eroded by depreciation. 

According to the Federal Statistics 
Office most households in the Federal 
Republic have some form of savings. In 
88 per cent of homes one member of the 
family at least has a savings book. One 
person in two is covered by life or 

K insurance, 38 per cent of people 
house and property owners, 21 
per cm (lire investing in a building society 
and IS per cent have stocks, shares and 
bonds. 

Surely this is the acorn from which the 
ro^hty national capitalism, which every- 
one from politicians and bankers to trade 
union leaders wunls, will grow. 

In the first six months of 1970 steps 
were taken that will lead lo a build up of 
ttpiUl wealth for seven million employees. 
The former 312-Marks legislation, which 


gave tax reliefs on tiie first 312 Marks 
income, provided this was invested, was 
amended to become the 624-Mark Law. 
There are still doubts, however, that this 
will really enable workers to put aside 
more money. 

In 1969 only about five million of the 
twenty-two million working men and 
women in the Federal Republic took 
advantage of the 312-Mark legislation. 

It is an inescapable fact that measures 
at present in force are insufficient to help 
workers redress the balance of wealth. 
The rich are getting richer and tiie poor 
poorer and none- of the measures at 

{ iresent in effect can even halt this trend, 
et alone correct it. 

Only a noticeable share of company 
profits for workers can in the long run 
lead to a genuine accumulation of capital 
wealth. This would lead to the desirable 
end product of a society where every- 
body held shares at least in the company 
for which he worked. 

While the government parties procrast- 
inate in their efforts to find tiie right 
scheme to promote capital wealth ac- 
cumulation the CDU/CSU opposition has 
laid concrete plans on the negotiating 
table. 

Elmar Picroth, whose business is wine, 
and who is the Christian Democrats’ 
expert on capital accumulation methods 
has put forward iiis own idea for aclucv- 
ing this aim. 

The young CDU deputy who only 
entered the Bundestag last yenr has made 
it his hobby to conceive a plan for the 
just sharing of capital wealth. While other 
notable economists have plans on paper, 
35 year-old Piero til’s scheme has been In 
operation for three years. His plan is 
virtually a patented method. 

This is how it works — fifty per cent of 
the yearly profils of the vineyards Ferd. 
Pierolh GmbH arc channelled back to the 
firm’s 600 employees. The capital is 
divided up among the workers according 
to their annual income, this money 
remains in the firm for five years as a 
loan. The interest rate is generally speak- 


ing Bank Rate plus three per cent, bill at 
the moment, with Bank Rate being so 
extraordinarily high the loan is repaid at 
an interest rate of “only” eight per cent. 

After being in the scheme lor five years 
each employee of Pieroth will have about 
10,000 Marks invested in the company. 
Those who wish will be able to withdraw 
this money after five years. 

This is of course not what Elmar 
Pieroth wants. To counteract the rush to 
withdraw wliich might come after five 
years he then offers to convert it to 
actual shares in the firm. 

At tills stage the employee would 
receive not only his own share of the 
profits, but a share of the directors* fifty 
per cent of the annual profit. 

This practical scheme from the enter- 
prising young CDU deputy marks him as 
a champion of the cause of accumulation 
of capital wealth for the employee. 

Pieroth and Iiis colleagues in the Christ- 
ian Democratic Union, under the auspices 
of Professor Buigbacher, have sketched 
out a plan which they call Vermogen fiir 
alle (capital wealth for everyone). 

If their plan comes into operation 
legislation will be passed forcing em- 
ployers to pay each employee 240 Marks 
per annum 011 top of Iiis normal wages. In 
addition to tills each worker would 
receive a tax-free additional allowance 
from the State of thirty per cent of this 
sum, that is to say 72 Marks. 

The total, 312 Marks, would be invest- 
ed in stocks giving tiie employee a direct 
interest in increasing his company’s pro- 
ductivity and profitability. 

Elinar Pieroth suggests that the scheme 
should be run by a specially appointed 
Federal Institute for Accumulation of 
Capital Wealth. The job of tills Institute 
would simply be to act as a clearing-house 
with no direct interests of its own. 

It would receive the legal contributions 
from employers and ensure that these 
were passed through the pipeline into 
banking establish men ts as quickly ns 
possible. 

Pleroth's suggestion is an improvement 
on the "National Capital Accumulation 
Fund” idea. This would be at tho disposal 
of tho government or trade unions alone. 
Workers would receive from the Fed- 
eral Institute for Accumulation of Capital 
Wealth a transfer cheque which they 
could take to banks, savings bonks and 
other finance houses and exchange Tor 
stocks and shares. 


T t Is not yet clear whether the roughly 
a 200,000 housewives, old-age pen- 
sioners and other part-time workers in 
this country will have to find themselves 
new employers in the future. 

Following the decision taken by the 
federal Social Welfare Court in Kassel 
™ re is still a certain amount of legal 
room for manouevre when employing 
grt-time workers. But in the view of the 
fMerai Institution for Labour Exchanges 
^employment Insurance in Nurem- 
“erg the decision has given a dear pointer 
®? the procedures to be followed when 
““tog workers. 

Hew far the consequences of their 
will go can only be seen from the 
"Wien memorandum of explanation of 
^judgement they have made. As far as 
he assessed front the Court spokes- 
JJ® 8 statement a certain section of the 
5*°J*dure in signing on workers has been 
jjelared illegal, namely the rislkofreie 
wwertelligescluift (small-scale employ- 
F® agencies which give no guarantees 
3 jobs they negotiate). 

Bttir method of operation is for the 
JjJIract of employment between the 
E?J e r and themselves to be made 
e fixing of quotas will only apply? \ ^7 e |R on the contracts of their 
in sections of our import ded® j S > the em Payers, who are seeking 


Legal wrangle over rights and 
wrongs of employment agencies 

A decision recently taken by the Federal Social Welfare Court in Kassel places strict 
controls on part-time employment agencies. The Association of Employment Agencies 
for Part-Time Work considers that this decision will be of great benefit since it clearly 
defines what is and what is not permitted when contracts are drawn up for part-time 
labour and temporary employment. 


with the Bloc. 

If these innpuria ais »«-*•- ^ 

disrupting domestic trading the Ecofl® 
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watchdog and a legislative boar 
appeals. 

(DF.R TAGiiSSPlEGEL. 31 July 


suit. 

JJ?* it has been made clear that tiie 
In ?■ ea * s guaranteed rights with regard 
iP em Ployment and all social welfare 


claim 

a 


J* „ aie a prerequisite - although 
^Wly insufficient one - for the 


admissibility of his contract with the 
employer and the agency. 

In addition to tills it is required that 
the contractual and actual ties binding 
tiie employee to the employment agency 
take precedence over the employee’s 
contractual relationship with nis em- 
ployer. 

The Federal Labour Court took the 
attitude that to practice part-time work- 
ers are part of tneir employers’ business 
and are therefore subject to their direc- 
tives. The Labour Court had ruled the 
activities of such employment exchanges 
inadmissible because tliey were tanta- 
mount to de facto negotiation of labour. 

Organisations which, according to the 
criteria of the Court’s judgment, have 
been engaged in thus finding jobs for 
people will be asked to cease this activity. 
Those that do not comply will face fines 
and if these are ineffectual heavier fines 
will be levied, injunctions may be applied 
and the organisations may be shut down. 


However It'will be exceedingly difficult 
to draw the line dividing those contract 
negotiations between employees on their 
books and employers which are per- 
missible arid which are Inadmissible. 

Nevertheless the Association of Em- 
ployment Agencies for Part-time Work 
includes only 21 of roughly 350 organisa- 
tions working in this field, yet these 21 
represent eighty per cent of the total 
market. 

At a press conference the Association 
welcomed the Federal Social Welfare 
Court’s decision saying that it had “found 
a criterion for deciding wliat shall and 
what shall not be permitted in finding 
employment." 

The Association and the Association’s 
member Adia Interim whose complaints 
were rejected in the Court's decision, see 
the ruling as having positive beneficial 
aspects for the future. 

They consider that the Court will 


II 



Elmar Pieroth 

(Photo: Silddeuischer Verlng) 

Elmar Pleroth’s long-term aim is to 
build up popular capitalism as a bastion 
against the capitalism ol' the State and 
monopolies. He and his colleague Hans 
Katzer are agreed that legislation is 
necessary soon or a revolution could 
ensue. Friedrich West 

(DEUTSCHES ALLGEMEINES 
SONNTAQSDL ATT, 9 August 1970) 

House rent 
according to 
income 

P lans are underway in Munich to build 
a housing estate in the north of the 
city where rents will be gauged on 
tenant's incomes and will be adjusted up 
or down to match these incomes when- 
ever the tenant receives a rise or has to 
take a salary cut. 

Munich is following the example of 
some Danish and Swiss towns, which hove 
already tried this system of gauging fair 
rents. It would be aimed at people who 
have no claim to a Sozialwohnung (State- 
subsidised accommodation), hut ore not 
rich enough to be able lo afford a house 
on the open market. 

Tho estate will probably be financed by 
compensation Munich is to receive from 
Bonn for the after-effects of the Olympic 
Games in 1972. 

(I'rankftirlor Allgemelne Zaltmig 
fllr DuulscIilnna, 24 July 1970) 


approve the activities of employment 
bureaux if these agencies agree to pay the 
employees who are their customers in 
cases where the employee is prepared to 
accept the job offered but is not accepted 
by the employer. This would mean the 
employment agencies accepting a ride 
wliich would probably lead to higher fees 
for their services. 

Nevertheless it is quite possible that 
this criterion would still not guarantee 
the admissibility of contracts of employ- 
ment drawn up between the three parties. 

At the Federal Institution for Labour 
Exchanges and Employment Insurance it 
is thought possible that certain clauses in 
the wage agreement drawn up on 30 June 
between the white-collar workers* union 
and the Association of Employment 
Agencies for Part-time Work could prove 
inadmissible in the Light of the Court's 
judgment. 

The institution is thinking above all of 
the sanctloniug of “chain” contracts in 
the wage agreement. The wage agree- 
ments are at present in the hands of the 
Ministry of Labour which has been asked 
by representatives of both sides of in- 
dustry to declare them obligatory in 
connection with contracts with part-time 
employment agencies. 

The Association of Employment Agen- 
cies for Part-time Work obviously hasgreat 
faith in these wage agreements which 
could lead to security for employees 
under labour and social welfare law. 

(STUTTOARTER ZE1TUNG, 3 August 1970) 
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I AUTOMOBILES 

Volkswagen’s 

re-vamped 

‘Beetle’ 


BnoUarterBunilscto 

uvakMKiiaBiaBMidmfl 


A t long last tlie Volkswagen Beetle is 
no longer a one-model range. As of 
the 1971 models, wlilcii start to run off 
the assembly lines as soon as the firm's 
summer holidays ate over, the most 
successful Volkswagen of them all will be 
available in a complete range. 

The range begins with the economy 
1200, which will continue to develop 34 
horse power and is unchanged except in a 
few minor details. Us price also remains 
unchanged. 

The next step is tire Volkswagen 1 300. 

It too remains largely unchanged. But Us 
rear-mounted engine now develops 44 
instead of forty horse power and this 
slight increase in power makes possible a 
works specified maximum speed of 78 
miles an hour. 

In addition to these outwardly un- 
changed models two new Beetles, the 
1302 and 1302 S, will shortly make their 
appearance. Three incites longer than the 
standard Beetle, they boast a completely 
new front end, the most salient feature of 
which is an up-to-tlie-minute McPherson 
front axle. 

The new axle and a slightly more 
curvaceous bonnet combine to make the 
luggage compartment in front a good deal . 
roomier. It now accommodates ; niilei 
cubic feet of goods and cargo. 

Chassis specifications, also Convey some 
idea of the extent to wliich the new 
super-Beetle differs from its predecessors. 
The wheelbase is twenty millimetres 
longer and the front track 69 millimetres, 
or not far short of three Indies, longer. 

■Tills not only gives the new Beetle an 
entirely different “feel.” It also makes 
the latest addition to . the Volkswagen 
radge far more convenient to handle. Its 
turning circle, for instance, is a mere 31 
Toot 6 inches. Roads that used to cal! for 
a three-point turn, at least are no longer 
the slightest problem. The . super-Bee tie 
simply does a U-turn. 

A further advantage oF the big Beetle is 
that it lias as a standard fitting the rear 
axle so far limited to US export models 
and Beetles with automatic transmission. 
This too represents a gain hi roadholding 
and safe driving. 

The 1302 has a 44-horse-power engine, 
the 1,302 S the 1.6-IUre, fifty-horse-power 
engine of the Volkswagen minibus. 

With flienew chassis and tills consider- 
able boost, in power the ,1302 S really 
seems to pack performance. It accelerates 
from nil to sixty in 21 seconds and its top 
speed is a good 85 miies an hour. 

Speed> and acceleration combine to 
make the super-Beetle capable of appreci- 
ably higher average speeds on long Jour- 
neys. The old 1. 5-litre engine developing 
44 horse power has been scrapped, 
i The Beetles have also been altered in 
detail. Two additional fresh air inlets in 
the interior and! automatic air outlet ports 
to the rear! enstire better ventilation. 

A fresh air ! fan that runs when the 
engine is switched Off’ is now a standard 
fitting in the 1302 and an optional extra in 
the 1300. Prom now on all Beetles will be 
fitted with tow hooks in front and at the 
rear. 

Few changes have been made to the 
1600 range — next to none to look at the 
new models. Surmises ahd pictures pub 
fished in a recent issue of auto motor 
sport have proved unfounded. 





The new Voikwagen 1302 with a 44 hone-power engine 

(Photo: Volkswagen werkl 


The Variant estate version has also 
undergone no changes in styling. Its only 
new feature is the Jr outlet port at either 
side of the rear of the car. 

The 1600 range as well as the Beetles 
now has ignition-linked headlight setting. 
The car can no longer be left parked in 
the winter with the headlights full on. 
When the ignition key is pulled out the 
headlights also automatically switch over 
to parking lights. 

So the danger of being punished for 
one's own absent-mindedness and emer- 
ging from a cinema or a party only to 
find the lights still feebly glowing and the 
battery flat lias at least been reduced to a 
minimum. 

The space behind the back seat of the 
fastback 16QQ lias been deepened and 
terraced, providing a moderate increase in 
storage facilities. 

The positions of the gear lever are 
arranged slightly more compactly and the 
setting scale for automatic transmission 
lights up, so that selection Is no longer a 
hit or miss affair in die dark. v .[ 

The 1600 range has a standard 
54-hoise-powcr engine but the 45-liorsc- 
power economy engine Is still available. 
Unless the signs are deceptive the 1600 
range will soon have the 1302's front axlo 
design — maybe next year. 

A few improvements have been made 
to the 411 too. An electronic heating 
gauge makes it easier to operate the 
complicated additional heater. Tlie idea is 
to maintain a steady interior temperature 
without the need for resetting the heater 
by hand. 


Door-locking buttons are now set in tlie 
window-frame so that anyone can see at a 
glance whether or not tlie doors are 
locked. The dashboard is now a greyish 
black in order to eliminate reflection that 
had tended to irritate 41 1 drivers. 

The eighty-horse-power version of the 
Volkswagen 411 Is now also available 
with automatic transmission. 

The 1971 Volkswagen range bears the 
distinct imprint of the firm’s new man- 
aging director, Kurt Lotz. The introduc- 
tion of tlie Volkswagen 1302 and 1302 S 
Beetle represents the biggest boost for the 
Beetle since its inception. 

Not all models, not even all Beetles, 
have benefited from tlie changes. This is 
some indication of the commercial think- 
ing of tlie Volkswagen management. More 
attention is paid to hard cash than may 
be to many a Beetle-lover's liking. 

The modernised Beetles are intonded to 
earn their development and retooling 
costs and Improve the financial position 
of the firm as a whole. 

No one wiip has come into contact at 
first hand with tlie advantages of extra 
luggage space and tile blessings of an 
improved chassis will fail to consider 
paying the extra and buying the latest 
and best Beetle over. 

At tlie same time Volkswagen arc well 
aware that their customers are to a lurge 
extent people who calculate costs ex- 
actly. Economy and standard Beetle arc 
thus to remain In production. 

In the long run, though, the 1302 with 
its new chassis and bodywork is the 
Beetle of the future. 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 1 August 1970) 


ON THE ROAD 

i 

Anti rubbish 

L itter on the roads and by the roail 
has prompted ADAC, the CeJ 
motoring association, to launch a vi 
paper basket campaign. ADAC heaj. 
fice in Munich have announced than.? 
million plastic waste paper contained , 
to be distributed free of cha$. 
motorists ull over the country. Mote 
can Collect them at ADAC offices «r 
where and it is hoped that tlieynfc 
them for the purpose intended. 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 10 Auiutui: 

Taller rails 

S afety rails alongside autobaluuiad. 

country are to be increased intuit 
Dr. Eberiiard Knoll, head of Frankfu 
autobahn office, lias announced ink 
Hersfeld. 

The present crash barriers are two I; 
above tlie ground. Starting next year tlx 
are gradually to be replaced by nt 
barriers two foot six high and designed! 
give on impact. Vehicles will no longer I* 
catapulted hack on to the road. 

The first sections of autobahn to I 
fitted out with the new rails will be i 
the Federal state of Hesse. Dr Knoll OH 

(Frankfurter Allgemcine Ziti 
tor Deutschland, 3 Auguil.fil 

Coloured carriages 

R ailway carriages are to comf ■. 

brighter colours, according to b • 
announcement from tlie Frankfurt to 

S norters of Deutsche Bundesbito® ■— 
iermon Federal Railways. 

Monotonous dark greens and bhituR 
to give way to more powerful shades, w . 
Bundcsbalin design centre proposal^ . 
passenger carriages to bo painted a 
metallic grey. 

Window-frames arc to bo painted 1 
brighter colours, sny orange for fir#®* 
blue for second class and luggage vanifl 
red for buffet cars ana sleeper*. » > 
number of experimentally pshtM 
ages aro first to undergo trials. ■ 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 24 Ur 


Increased importance of electronics 
development in motor industry 


E lectronics has of late; gained steadily 
in importance for motor vehicles. 
Electronic components of the electrical 

S rstem represent an Improvement on 
teir predecessors in respect of perfor- 
mance, wear and tear, servicing and, as a 

rule,, handling. 

Electronic fuel injection, for instance, 
not only bposts performance, it also 
reduces the amount of unburnt hydrocar- 
bons and other noxious substances in 
exhaust fumes ,and is already a standard 
filing in a number of cars. 

’ Then there is the three-phase generator, 
which could only be used bn a broad 
scale when safe and efficient rectifiers 
were found. The solution proved to be a 
SUiclum diode so small that it could be 
incorporated In the' genera tot'. 
^'Electronic regulator without moving 
parts 1 aiid so without wear and tear -and 
also small enough to-fit In tile device have 
proved to be anotiier electronic sine qua 
non. ' . .! .* - = 

: ignitions using electronic components 
have also proved more i than a match, for 
their , conventional equivalents. . They in- 
clude transistorised .ignition and, , {he 
latest addition,' battery-powered high-ten- 
sion condenser ignition. 


Especially in high-performance engines 
increasing use is nowadays being made of 
higher ignition voltage at high and low 
revs and a greater number of sparks per 
unit of time. 

Tlie use of electronic components in 
motor vehicles undoubtedly plays a part 
in making cars safer and easier to handle. 
But at the same time Bosch, say, and 
motor manufacturers’ , dealers are having 
to inspect electronic equipment, locate 
failures and repair- or replace components 
of a defective electronic device. 

Even when the defect is only minor the 
average motorist can no longer do the job 
himself. He is absolutely dependent on 
the i manufacturers’ service network and 
facilities; • 1 

B6sch of Stuttgart,; this country’s 
largest manufacturer of electrical equip- 
ment for motor vehicles, have launched 
special bbursies in . their service; school on 
electronics ’ fdr mo tot electricians arid 
mechanics. ' 

Over a peripd of five Weeks participants 
learn the basics of electronics, with 
special attention being paid to laboratory 
work using the fot?# Jn inspection and 
testing equipment. 


With tlie aid of what they ^ • 
and what they learn in P rflCtlc T^j 
participants easily grasp the functwj ; 
make-up of electronic circuits anti ■ 
vices, at tlie same lime learning 
precision measuring equipment : 

iographs. 

The motor electronics engineer tojj 
by Bosch is in a position to ' 
with the aid of the necessary • 

and to carry out minor repairs orWr : 
faulty components. 

, A defective transistorised reguWj! • 
linger than a box of matches 
variably be replaced by a new one. 
same is tme of a faulty rectifier dlM* , 
three-phase current dynamo. 

In many, cases It will, on tl*®* 
hand, be worth while replacing or r 
ing individual components of a Ji 
electronic fuel injection regulator. -|i 
one costs ninety Marks. ' J 

A trained man using the rlgM ■*?, 
ment will, incidentally, take . 
quarter of an hour to S ive .. nt01 rf ! 
electronic, injection system a w* 
check and locate defects if any. ^ 

(Frankfurter ABRgf} y 1?3 
}Ur Deutschland, 
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How to catch a 747” 


TheWis the rarest 
specimen in the air. 
But. oddly enough, 
it's becoming just 
about the easiest 
to catch. 
And you won't have 
to go sneaking up on 
It. All you have to do 
is consult Pan Am's 
Guide to the'747” 
on the right. 
Or call your Pan Am 
Travel Agent. Y\e'\\ 
lead you straight to it. 

Fhn Airh747 

The plan* with *11 tht 100m in Ih* woild 


From Frankfurt : 

Two daily 747s to London 
One dally 747 to New York 
One daily 747 to Chicago 
One daily 747 flight connecting wllh 
a 747 In London for New York 
One daily 747 (light connecting with 
8 747 in London for Boston. 
Washington 

One dally 747 flight connecting with 
a 747 in London tor Los Angeles. 
San Francisco 

From London: 

Three dally 747s to New York 
One daily 747 lo Chicago 
One dally 747 to Boston 
One daily to 74 7 to Washington 
One dally 747 to Los Angeles 
One dally 747 to San Francisco 


From Paris 

One daily 747 to New York 
One daily 747 to Los Angeles 
One daily 747 lo Sen Francisco 

From Rome 

One dally 747 lo New York 

From Brusseles 

One dally 747 to New York 

From Amsterdam 

One dally 747 to Naw York 

From Barcelona 

Three 747s a week to New York 

From Lisbon 

Three 747s a week to New York 
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The Wild West 
at Bamberg 


A unique museum is enticing Wild West 
enthusiasts to the picturesque town 
of Bamberg. It is the Karl May Museum 
which was opened recently and contains 
some rare trophies which will delight fans 
ofWlnnetou. 

A silver carbine, a bear gun, a stake and 
tomahawk are demonstrated at the mu- 
seum. They are part of the history of the 
North American Red Indian. The Red 
Indians themselves contributed to the 
collection and sent many magnificent 
exliibits. 

Karl May (1842-1912) Is highly re- 
spected among the survivors and descen- 
dants of the Red Indian tribes and it is 
reported from the United States that 
Winnetou's descendants are no less en- 
thralled by the Karl May adventure books 
than young readers in the Federal Re- 
public. 

The first surprise awaits visitors to the 
Museum just inside the entrance to the 
building. As the door opens they arc 
suddenly confronted with a man as tall as 
a tree covered in war paint. He is about 
six foot seven inches tall, Iras a dark 
complexion, eyes as black os night and 
blue shimmering hair. 

Around ills neck lie wears countless 
chains and charms made of ivory and 
turquoise, and his white shirt collar is 
decorated with brightly coloured braid. 
His wide belt is decorated witli many tiny 
pearls and is low-slung over his blue jeans. 
On his feet lie wears fawn-coloured, 
knee-boots of soft chamois leather. • 

His name could hardly be more appro- 
priate and is perfect to complete the 

P icture of this mail of the Old West. 

uffalo Cliild Long Lance. He Is a 
genu uie Red Indian from the Cherokee 
tribe. He is at one and the same time an 
exhibit of the museum and its guide. 

Recently the collection was moved into 
tills new accommodation, rc-catnlogucd 
and expanded with the addition of valu- 
able new exliibits. The move has not yet 
been fully completed and one or two 
objects have not yet been annotated. 
There are about 500 souvenirs of the Old 
West on show and almost as many stored 
through lack of space. 

Thanks to Buffalo Child, the museum's 
exotic guide, who answers all questions 
with a kind of stoic calm and great 
wisdom, tills shortcoming does not spoil a 
visit to the Karl May Museum. 

It takes roughly an hour to see all the 
exhibits and follow tlie trail of Karl May 
and his literary characters. 


hat began as a light-hearted cam- 
* * paign with a more serious back- 
ground now, to the horror of the rag- 
trade, is threatening to get completely 
out of hand. The slogan begun in Dort- 
mund "Minimadchen aller BundeslSnder 
vereinigt euch” (mini-fans unite!) has 
spread beyond the city and fallen on 
fertile ground. 

On 31 July those who support the mini 
in the great controversy about die long 
and short of skirts assembled in Dort- 
mund and protested against the maxi. 
The next day another, smaller demonstra- 
tion for bare knees was held in Cologne. 
Further protests are already planned in 
Hagen and Recklingsliausen. 

Tire campaign began when 25-year-old 
secretary Marie-Louise Hoppe and some 
of her girlfriends swore a vow of grim 
determination never to hide their beauti- 
ful kgs beneath a long dress. 

They put a small ad. in a local paper. 
Many of those who assembled to demon- 



Buffalo Child Long Lancs in tribal dress at the Bamberg Wild West museum 


The exliibits include weapons of the 
most diverse kind from the primitive but 
effective tomahawk made of bone or 
chipped stone, bows and arrows, tlio 
Ialter again made of stone, to the 
legendary fire-sticks including the silver 
carbine, the bear gun and the Henry 
carbine. Old Shatterhand's weapon. 

One valued exhibit is the totem pole of 
the Musqueani Indians from the Fraser 
River in British Columbia which was 
carved by their chief Dominic Point, 

There are also two original boats from 
Canadian Indian tribes, a birch bark 
canoe and a canoe carved from a tree 
trunk. 

The Navaho tribe is represented with a 
number of artistic braid works and 
carvings. One showcase exhibits an actual 
scalp and the knife that cut It off. There are 
number of pictures of the various Indian 
dwellings. Water colours by Winokl Rice 
a painter who lived for a long time among 
the Black feel Indians and painted a whole 
series of portraits of members of the 
tribe, are worthy of mention. 

Accurate reproductions of Indian cloth- 
ing are an essential contribution to the 
ethnological study of Indian tribes. 

One room at the Museum is devoted to 
Karl May himself, and includes a recon- 
struction or his study and library. Souv- 
enirs of the author were apparently the 
only tilings that Katharina Schmid co- 
founder of the Museum was able to bring 
with her when she left the German 
Democratic Republic in 1960. 

The actual Karl May Museum, the 
scope and value of which is far less than 
the collection that was started in 1960 in 
Bamberg, is still kept in Radebeul in 
Saxony where Karl May wrote most of 
his works. It is a source of wonder the 
skill, the scientific precision and the 


Mini fans of the 
ivorld unite! 

strate their solidarity for unclad calves 
were of course men! 

Mini-Marie’s husband Aldo paid local 
officials twenty Marks, the fee for obtain- 
uig a demonstration permit. That was 
how tiie demonstration started - it ended 
with the municipal fire-brigade being sent 
m. It should be stressed here that the 
Firemen had nothing personal against 
mini-skirts — quite the contrary! 

Warcries of the most vehement nature 
were to be heard in Dortmund. “Tell the 
fashion dictators to stuff their maxl- 
abonunation . . .”, “why have legs if you 
keep them hidden? " and “the only 
people who like maxis are cloth manufac- 
turers". 

The climax of the Dortmund happening 


(Photo: Em)] Bauer) 

moreover the expense that have gone into 
building up the Bamberg collection. 

The exliibits have been collected under 
one roof thanks to contacts all over the 
world, loans and sales of private collec- 
tions. The Karl May Museum is designed 
to fire the fantasy not only of the 
devotees of his books. 

There have been many imitators jump- 
ing on the Karl May band waggon and 
bibliographies and biographies are si ill 
bestsellers in bookshops today. The craze 
for the mythology of the West stretches 
from the classic cowboy writers such as 
Zaire Grey to cowboy comics. Some 
people consider that Wild West fanaticism 
is yet another search for a lost paradise. 

The Red Indian Museum guide lias done 
his bit to help continue tire search and to 
help others to do so. 

Whenever Buffalo Child Long Lance 
returns to his home in Denver Colorado, 
he brings back with him another exhibit 
for Bamberg's Karl May Museum. 

How in fuel does a Cherokee Indian 
come to be in this historic German 
town? For 20 years he was a professional 
soldier in tire American Army rising to 
the rank of sergeant. 

After demob lie remained in this 
country, took a part in the musical A)inie 
Get your Gun and appeared at several 
premieres or Karl May films where he 
handed flowers to the stars. 

Finally when the Karl May Museum in 
Bamberg was looking for a guide he was 
an obvious choice for the job, or perhaps 
the part. r 

He does not mind being to a certain 
extent a museum piece. He said in broken 
German: “I can help to engender under- 
standing among white people for my 
race< Robert Zlmmetmann 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 1 August 1970) 


which was held to set the mini-manifesto 
in action was when the enemy, a maxi- 
skirt, was cut up. Mini-fans wielded the 
scissors and the point of their protest was 
that maxis make girls look hideous, minis 
are beautifiers. 

Dortmund’s fire brigade joined the 
Drotest. They had decorated one of their 
ladders with a banner carrying a pro-mini 
slogan. 

Attempts by the rag trade to organise 
counter demonstrations have failed. Sales 
girls in one store which had put its eggs in 
the maxi-basket were asked by the man- 
agement to help their campaign by 
wearu !8 |ong skirts. The girls refused. 

Mane-Louise Hoppe said: “We don’t 

2 aw , ay with the m “l alto- 

gether. Girls with unattractive legs should 

be allowed to wear it in peace. Our aim is 
to ensure that there are still plenty of 
minis for us on the fashion pegs in the 
autumn and next spring." ^ 

(SUddeutsche Zellung. 3 August 1970) 
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Misfortune teller fltlllC 

T« 0 ! uu 1 u L r f d eyp sics bi«k* , 

* S H!? IC A Cl, ! ,lC at Heidelberg lr,f. 

sity. fioba a bearded gypsy wLfc , ; # * iA 

name is Joselika Quick had infonr- ?«•' 

leader of the band of gypsies 

their number had been tavo* 

accident on the autobahn nearHMj' 

and was in the surgery. He was*?' A* ^ seventieth German amateur 
three hours to live - by Boba that Aperies championships the women 
No 011 c doubted Boba’s word [ ^ show. Eighteen thousand spec- 

news was bad indeed. The leader I*®* 11 die Berlin Olympic stadium were 
band of gypsies informed the elfav '** to see them, an attractive assort- 
the local groups and with thrinvu? P* of P on y tails and P a B e b °y s > m 
children they set off to the liospinb & cases freshly peroxided for the 
haste to see their dying colleague f »« on - 
It was like an army descendin' This countr y s women athletes were 
Clinic. Gypsies came from all air * onl y a s, 8 ht fo * Mie e y es > the y 
some arrived from as far afield as M ul U P better P erforman ? e8 tba ? ever 
Saarbrticken. Dortmund and Krefeli efote, accounting tor eight of the ten 
At the Clinic work ceased for pwfonnances of the three-day chant- 

But the gypsies did not kuowwhefe-P® ndli P s -„ x „ . 

be delighted or angered whealtok Admittedly, not eveiy German record 
dial none of their dan was in the ClfcWriw the same weight. Alongside Uie 
Boba had got drunk whde celebratiir ^ be ? t ever performances of the Federal 
gypsy wedefing and played a joke on amateur athletics association 

nil. (MUuchtu’r Meriui. i Aupm all-German records set up. 

In addition there are best performances 
diis season and, to make the confusion 

TTffihl fnr firm complete, personal bests. Personal bests 
Aiuuijui uw ^ n0 , hillg to (lo wit i, the national 

mu (P , , n ,, 1 championships and ought not, as was 

I he Buiulesbalm ( Federal Railvqlb occasionally the case, to be announced 
A proved again that it has a heaitds m ^ loudspeakcrs . The y only add to 
concerned with giving its custom inflation of“best-evers.’’ 
good service. Really outstanding performances by 

A special tram was laid on bdw otemationad standards, which are all that 
Hanover and Hamburg so that twra j nws dic crowds nowadays, did not 
Haymakers from the south of thiscraiQ msterialise, though, 
could make the connection witli ti pentathlon gold medallist I 11 - 

phmc to Finland. • e^JMler_(whn won at Mexico Cilv 


Women steal the show at West Berlin 
athletics championships 


"J — ■n.VHUljigw. 

Clinic. Gypsies came from all amide 
some arrived from as far afield as lit) 
Saarbrticken, Dortmund and Krefeli 


Olympic pentathlon gold medallist I 11 - 


pniije 10 nmanu. erai J//cklet_(who won at Mexico City 

The hoi, day makers had already raw Dn(Jfr hcr malt | en namc of Becker) 
a connection in l ukla because tetri uainst the plastic marker on 
was late. At Fulda they wereflW taking off for Uie long-jump. She left no 
travel oil tire next train to I lanover ^ dear prints and it can only have been a 
try their luck there although there ^iter 0 f millimetres but lire red flag 
scheduled connecting train. promptly went up. 

A railway spokesman in Iliinibuijt Haa h er f ce ( | c j-| jj lc ground a centi- 


cd that it had been an expensive pi<¥* metre beforehand she would have jumped 
lion to put on the spccid info itoj j new wor!d rccord oj - ft82 mctrcs (22 

EHS* 1 b “| lt w « 4.5 inches) and created a real 

publicity gag — it was all part 0 sensation but sire lacked tire finishing 


Liuuc iiy gag - 11 was au - - sensation mu sire lacked tire finishing 

..u touches in precision. The pundits ore 
(STUTTUA RTKIl ZL1TUNO. 5 fcj4y ts ,J g thc 

actual distance cleared in order to fore- 

C/; vn 9ng3r ivnmPW I *f! ch ,oacb -and-go situations. 
summer l VOW* In the end Heide Rosendahl won after 


advocate abandonment of the principle of 
competition, learn it with ease. 

Margit Bach, a schoolgirl graded poor at 
sport, ousted the favourite, Heide Rosen- 
dahl, in lire 100-metre hurdles. But her 
13.1 seconds record is still a far cry form 
the 12.7 seconds of world record-holder 
Karin Balzer, 31, from Leipzig, who won 
Olympic gold way back in 1964. 

In the 100 metres on a synthetic track 
Ingrid Nickler led the field with a good 
11.3 seconds, including 1.1 seconds tail 
wind. The women sprinters are obviously 
no great shakes. Fellow pentathlon specia- 
list Heide Rosendahl came in third, for 
that matter. They both plan shortly to 
try and improve on the world pentathlon 
record. 

Only super-blonde Elfgard Schitten- 
helm created a good impression In second 
place and especially In the 200 metres. 

Chrlstel Frese of Cologne got off to too 
slow a start in the 400 metres, setting up 
a national record of 52.6 seconds, but was 
well below what she is capable of at the 
moment. When all is said and done the 


introduced. Arthur Lambert, well-known 
coach and sponsor who resorted to 
Australasian training methods with his 
charges long before Lydiard and Ceruttl, 
even goes so far as to advocate 5,000 and 
10,000 metres races for women. 

There can be no biological or physio- 
logical objections. The widespread belief 
that endurance tests are nothing for 
women is longstanding prejudice and 
nothing more. 

What objections there used to be to the 
women’s 800 metres! From 1928 to 1960 
it was banned from the Olympic reper- 
toire even. Yet now that training is 
adequate the women’s 800 metres is a 
sight for sore eyes. 

In the throwing events the women were 
not quite as outstanding as in the 
running and lumping disciplines. For a 
moment it looked as though a pair of clay 
feet were to be brought to light when 
Brigitte Berendonk of Heidelberg threw 
the discus the same distance as Liescl 
Westcrmann, but world record-holder 



throughly enjoying her star role and 
erman women have rnoie tearing 22 fool and half an inch to equal 
hips and bigger breasts than tenjw fcerown all-German record, 
ago, according to measurement Renate CSrtner, a mere seventeen-year- 
10,000 girls’ and women’s vital M from a tiny village in Upper Hesse, 
taken by Hohenstein research instituit 88ped f(Jriou5 j ai|se ^ Stuttgart a few 
In comparison with figures dating^ Reeks ago for her record live feet ten and 
i960 and 1961 the average hip Half inches in the high-jump, 
ment of women between the I p. In Berlin she cut a sad figure and in 
fourteen and 66 is down one to twn steal her pigtails drooped in sympathy, 
half centimetres (up to an to™' . ^ tragedy succeeded glorious victory 
breast measurement up between h** record jump, which was not in any 
one centimetre (one or two fifths w ^ that good by international stand- 
toch). a 3 »ss improved on by an inch by 

There is, it is claimed, a decided p- jjjwm flopper Karen Mack. It is asto- 
towards the more slender 3J8 how quickly athletes have learnt 

number of women with breast and HP, ^Fosbury flop with its half-turn in 

virtually the same size has also Incre^ js&air. Even students of physical educa- 
Large-hipped women (those wUb ^ '**. the more committed of whom 
more than ten centimetres 

their breast measurement) have deejj 


Karen Mack in action 


new world record, set up at the Common- 
wealth Games by Neufville of Jamaica, is 
51 seconds dead. 

Hildcgard Janze of Hanover was an- 
other kettle of fish. She set her own pace 
in the 800 metres and won according to 
her own plan In 2 minutes 2.8 seconds, a 
mere tenth of a second short of the 
ail-GermBn record. 

In the 1 ,500 metres too verve won the 
day, which is more than could be said for 
the men witli their cautious tactics. With 
a national record of 4 minutes 13.1 
seconds Ellen Tittel came within spitting 
distance of the world record time of 4 
minutes 10.7. 

A women’s 3,000 metres may soon be 


(Photo: Schirner) 

Liesel went on to win, albeit by the 
narrow margin of two foot three. 

Tire men’s results also lacked that 
certain sometliing that jerks the specta- 
tors from their seats, to use Bill Zeltung 
language. There was, however, an un- 
paralleled number of fine performances 
at around the same level. 

As a result this country ought to do 
well at Munich, if nothing more. And we 
have no intention of proving Deutschland 
ilber alles at the next Olympics anyway. 

This proliferation of equally good per- 
formances made its presence particularly 
felt in the relay events, three sprint relay 
teams ran under forty seconds and 
Munich i860, probably the fastest, were 


disqualified because of a faulty baton 
change. When was the like seen before? 

What is lacking is the outstanding 
figure of an Armin Hary or a Manfred 
Germar. Ten seconds for the 100 metres 
will be a must for qualification for the 
finals at Munich, not 10.4 seconds, thc 
time clocked by hurdles specialist Nickel, 
who has been known to cover the 
distance in 10.2 seconds. 

This time Nickel had to be content 
with 10.4 and a magnificent double 
victory in the 100 metres and the 110 
metres hurdles, which took him 13.7 
seconds. 

Werner Trzmiel, who came second hi 
14 seconds dead, proved what value is to 
be attached to Zurich Limes • none. In 
Zurich he clocked 13.4 seconds using Uie 
blitz start procedure - a time of which he 
in reality is just not capable. 


World record 


In 1960 at Letzigrund, Switzerland, 
Martin Lauer of tliis country set up a 
world record of 13.2 seconds for the 110 
metres hurdles, again a time that just is 
not true. 

In the 4 x 100 and 4 x 400 metres relay 
Bayer Leverkusen were in a position to 
deploy their reserves of talent to the full 
and the club teams set up superb records 
- 39.6 and 3 minutes 4.8 seconds. 

Eigenherr of Leverkusen came in a 
convincing first over 200 metres in 20.7 
seconds and fellow-Leverkuscncr Jordan, 
who ran the 400 metres in 45.6 seconds, 
agaui proved his class even though lie is in 
the middle of taking crucial intermediate 
examinations in medicine at university. 

For once Frunz-Josef Kemper ran n 
tactically sound 800 metres. Although 
the 51.5 seconds of the first lap evidently 
hurt be beat Adams on the home straight 
and won in a fine time of 1 minute 45.9 
seconds. 

The 1,500 and 5,000 metres were very 
much of a one-man show. After a furious 
450-mctre sprint Jiligcn May passed the 
1,500 metres finishing post 25 metres 
clear of Mnoscli and Harald Norpoth was 
150 metres clear of his nearest opponent 
in the 5,000 metres. 

Thc also-rans did nut have the guts to 
Uy and give the winners a race, even ut 
the risk or going down witli flying 
colours. Without even this much pluck 
they will never make the grade. 

The 10,000 metres was also a one-man 
show. Manfred Letzcrich, who clocked 28 
minutes 54.8 seconds, had to make all the 
running himself. 

The throwing events brought no sur- 
prises and the results were quite satisfac- 
tory, if not breath taking: discus 60.92 
metres (200 feet), shot-put 19.84 metres 
(64 feet 6 inches), javelin 81.76 metres 
(268 feet). Uwe Beyer's gratifying 236 
feet in the hammer was the exception 
that proved the rule. 

Among the jumpers the same is true ol 
Sepp Schwarz with his eight metres in the 
long jump. 

The women stand a good chance of 
winning the European Cup final Jn Buda- 
pest while the men will have a hard time 
of it in Stockholm against the GDR, 
France and Russia. But they too must 
first be beaten. Adolf Meaner 

(DIE ZEIT, 14 August 1970) 
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O ver the last two years the nun^. 

alcoholics in this country I} 45111 t w 
ed by 34 per cent, according % 
organisation set up to help addicu wj ^ 
Protestant Church. Six hundred thou^ 
people, roughly one pot ddlc tj! 
population, are estimated to be so 
to Demon Drink. , l07C i 
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